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There are two sides to everybody. A little fellow 
had just gained his first glimpse of this truth, when 
he said to his mother, after his unexpected finding of 
a kindly spirit in a boy whom he had been accustomed 
to look at as a hopeless reprobate: “ Bad boys ain’t 
so bad, when you know ’em.” A little later, that 
same boy may be led to say: “Good boys ain’t so 
good, when you know ’em.” Boys, like men, are 
. neither wholly good nor wholly bad. They must be 
judged with charity and with caution. 


An easy way is not always a desirable way; and 
a hard way is not always a bad way. When a tor- 
rent-flood is carrying everything before it to ruin, it 
is very easy for one to fold his arms and be swept 
onward with the stream; while it is very hard for 
one to breast that stream and to battle against it as 
for his existence. But the easy way, in such a case 
is the way of death, and the hard way is the way of 


must choose the hard way, not because it is hard, but 
because it is the only way of hope; while he who will 
have the easy way must give up all hope of life with 
his choice. 


There are turning-points in life, when one must 
choose the main direction of his course. But a right 
choice at such a time is not the only choice between 
duty and pleasure, to which one is summoned im- 
peratively, as he pursues his life journey. He who 
has chosen the narrow path of life in preference to 
the broad road of death, must hourly choose between 


s% | pushing on in the center of that path and turning 


from it or halting in it; and a failure to choose aright 
at any one of these moments of decision is a cause of 
peril or of disaster to him whose mission it is to keep 
up and to keep on in the path of his wise choosing. 
The best once-for-all choice involves continual right 
choosing between that which would help and that 
which would hinder one’s progress. 


While there are occasions when the tears of a lov- 
ing friend bring unspeakable comfort to the afflicted, 
care is required that the expression of sorrow for 
another be not in great measure a thoughtless in- 
dulgence of emotion. The strongest and noblest na- 
tures have protested against inconsiderate sympathy. 
When Socrates was about to drink the fatal hemlock 
cup, one who was present narrates that Xantippe, 
sitting by him, “wept aloud, and said such things 

as, ‘Socrates, your friends will now converse with 
you for the last time, and you with them.’ But 
Socrates, looking towards Crito, said, ‘ Crito, let some 
one take her home.’ And she was led out, wailing 
and beating herself.” Paul, too, dauntless of spirit as 
he was, pleaded with those at Cxsarea who mourned 
the bonds appointed him, “What do ye, weeping and 
breaking my heart?” If these men could not endure 
the straint of such sympathy, neither should we proffer 
it toany. The “time to weep” is not when courage 
and hope and fortitude are needed by our dear ones. 
Tears mast be transmuted then into sustaining ten- 
derness and undergirding power to nerve the tried 
soul worthily to bear itself and honorably to gain the 
goal. True unselfishness is often called for to re- 
strain the manifestation of sorrow, when it would be 
easier to weep than to refrain from tears. 


There is a disposition in this age of statistics to put 
even moral facts into numerical forms. Somebody 
says, in this spirit, that about four per cent of an 
average life is controlled by free volition; all the 
rest’ is the creature of circumstance! May we not 
say that a great life is one in which the percentage 
of freedom is carried to a high figure, and that our 
smallness is measured by our content with four per 
cent, or even two? Nor is our sphere of liberty en- 
larged by that effort to subject circumstances to our 
pleasure, whose outcome we call the progress of civili- 
zation. We remain as dependent on the improved 
circumstances as we were upon the old ; railroads and 
electric lights are no liberators. The true progress 
must come with the liberation of our spirits, and not 
from readjustments of that kind. For want of that 


, | liberation we are restless and eager for material out- 


let, as though that would help us. The practical 





life, So, im many another sphere, he who would live 
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seek it in increase of wealth; the scientific, in the 





enlargement of our acquaintance with nature; the 
imaginative, in the acquisition of the power of flight, 
or the like. But all mistake the disease, and thus 
fail of the remedy. The freest life ever lived, and 
that which best satisfied the Man who lived it, was 
spent in circumstances of no material advantage. 
But men saw in it the life of a Man in whose hands 
circumstances were plastic, because he never had 
enslaved himsélf to them. 





THE ROUND OF THE SEASONS. 


We talk very glibly about the duty of conforming 
to “the laws of nature;” but we are not all of one 
mind as to the scope and limits of these laws of 
nature. As a matter of fact, we are confused in our 
minds between observed facts of nature and supposed 
laws of nature. A law presupposes a lawgiver, and 
only as we can be sure of the assertion of a lawgiver 
are we sure as to the laws declared by that lawgiver. 
In the light of this truth there are very few known 
laws of nature; hence those that we have ought to 
be more highly valued because of their rarity. 

One of the primal laws of nature is recorded in 
Genesis 8 : 22: “While the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and night shall not cease.” This 
is a law affirmed by the great Lawgiver immediately 
after the Flood, and it is for all peoples and all times, 
The world’s history shows that; just in proportion as 
this great law of nature is operative and is conformed 
to, does mankind appear at its best,—physically, 
mentally, and morally; while those who violate this 
law, or seek to exempt themselves from its operation, | 
Jower their tone and diminish their powers accord- 
ingly. In the temperate zones this law prevails in 
its fulness, as it does not in the torrid and frigid 
zones; and it is in the temperate zones that mankind 
appears to best advantage, both in what man is and 
in what he is able to accomplish. It is where the 
divisions of day and night, and cold and heat, are 
more uniform and positive, and where the round of 
the seasons in their variety is more regular, that 
man’s system is most advantaged by its subjection to 
this primal law of nature, and that he shows the gain 
of conformity to this law. It is in the temperate zone 
of Europe and America that man is able to make an 
attainment unknown to the Eskimo or to the South 
African ; and the round of the seasons in that zone 
has its important part in giving him this advantage. 

The man who would make no difference between 
day and night must suffer for it,—as many a man 
does suffer ; and the man who would do without cold 
in its season, or without heat in its season, cannot be 
so much of a man, as a man, as if he conformed to 
nature’s primal law on this subject. Yet there are 
those who would run away from summer’s heat, or 
from winter's cold, in order to bring themselves under 
a uniform temperature all the year through, instead 
of accepting the round of seasons as a law of nature 
for their government and guidance. 

Take summer’s heat, for example. It has its mis- 
sion for the human system as well as for the earth 
and its fruitage. It checks vigorous action. 


It pro- 
motes personal quietness. 


It causes a sense of lassi- 





tude and exhaustion. It is suited to a season of 






























































































































































































































































being boxed up in a room of uniform temperature all 


. weather in winter. 


” bility to convince themselves of the truth and the truths of the 








recuperation. He who yields himself to its influence, 
and swelters and perspires under favorable cireum- 
stances during its prevalence, is thereby gaining fresh 
capabilities for fresh endeavors when a change of 
season has arrived. But he who runs away from the 
midsummer heat to a colder climate, where he can be 
aroused by the tonic atmosphere to continued exercise 
in walking or in boating, is evading the operation of a 
law of nature as truly as if he refused to sleep by night; 
and, when the summer is over, he has failed to gain 
its benefits, and his whole system suffers from his 
having exerted his strength at a time when he ought 
to have husbanded it. A continuance of such viola- 
tidns of the law of nature tends to bring the denizen 
of the temperate zone to the physical and mental 
standard of the Eskimo. Therefore it is that so many, 
after having lost the gain of their summer by flying 
from its heat, will be unable to do full work at their 
homes in the winter months, and will be longing for 
another change to neutralize the influence of the one 
they made so unwisely. 

' Tt would really seem that many persons in a tem- 
perate zone actually suppose that the round of sea- 
sons is an abnormal state of things, and that they 
would be physically and mentally the gainers if the 
weather were more uniform ip temperature from one 
year’s end to another. There are those who go north- 
ward in the summer and southward in the winter, 
remaining in the temperate zone only in the spring 
and autumn, in order to avoid the trying changes of 
the varying seasons. They find this more immediately 
enjoyable than the meeting of those extremes of heat 
and cold which go to make the forming inftuences of 
the world’s best zone ; but they are resisting a primal 
law of nature by their conduct, and are inevitably the 
sufferers in consequence. Their children will show 
the evil effects of their mistaken course, even if they 
themselves fail to exhibit its chief disadvantages. 

- Of course, there are helpless invalids who cannot 
bear a normal condition of atmosphere. They must 
be cared for by removal from place to place, or by 


the year through, so as not to meet the changes of the 
divinely ordered round of seasons. But he who is in 
aiverage health is sure to be the gainer by sweltering 
and taking it easy in midsummer, and by stirring 
around in special activity in midwinter, as he could 
not be by evading hot weather in summer and cold 
A comparison of the relative 
vigor and efficiency of those who conform to the 
primal law of nature by their acceptance of the 
round of seasons in their order, and of those who 
evade this law, will tend to confirm man’s confidence 
in the wisdom of God in declaring as a law of nature 
for all time,—wherever mankind is to be at its best,— 
“While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and night shall not cease.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Unless we know how to study the Bible, all our talk 
about the importance and value of Bible study is, at the 
best, vague and indefinite. And, asa plain matter of fact, 
& great deal of that which is called Bible study is not in 
any true sense the intelligent study of the Bible as the 
Bible. A recent editorial on this subject has called out 
words of hearty commendation from an eminent theo- 
logical professor, who is a Bible lover and a Bible student, 
and who was one of the more prominent members of the 
American Company of Bible Revisers, He says: 

T have just read your article on Bible study, and must tell 
you how greatly delighted I have been with it. Under the con- 
dition of inspiration by God, which you emphasized, you touch 
the nerve of true Bible knowledge,—knowing what God would 
teach us. I am not the adherent of any special theory of in- 
spiration, but, on the double testimony of the Word and my own 
experience, I know for myself that the Bible is inspired by God, 
and rest upon its testimony with far more security than on any 
bond or stock of earth. I hope you are to write more on this 
point. The majority of the world, the majority of Christians, 
are always asking what the majority believes, and follow the 
crowd. Do they not need to be told of their personal responsi- 


Bible? Most students in the theological seminaries want to 


thing asa pees, shsde-dive patel Gan Oe Bible, and they 
are compelled to confess that they cannot, but fly to the testi-" 
mony of writers they are fond of. My greatest endeavor and 
difficulty is to get them off from trying to confound Ingersoll 
et al., and get them to convince themselves by the testimony of 
the Bible. Is not our only hope of spiritual life and sturdy 
faithfulness to Jesus in just this real Bible study by the indi- 
vidual? If that spreads abroad, we need have no fear for the 
fature of our churches, And at no time has there been greater 
need of emphasizing the inspiration of the Bible; andthe 
supreme duty of personal convictions from serious study ef it. 
I sincerely trust that you are to continue to write on this point, 
because, Tot discerning the truth in the Scriptures for them- 
selves, ‘many are weak and sickly, and not a few sleep.” 


There are questions concerning points of time and 
special seasons referred to in the Fourth Gospel, which 
must remain questions until new data are in some way 
brought to light. The available facts have already been 
considered and fully discussed without bringing all in- 
telligent Bible students to a common agreement, One 
of these questions is, Did John employ the Jewish or the 
“Roman” reckoning of the hours oftheday? Another is, 
Was the “feast of the Jews,”’ mentioned in John 5: 1, the 
passover; or some other feast? ‘et another is, Was the 
Last Supper celebrated on passover eve, or the evening 
before? On all these questions scholars are divided, and 
are likely to remain so. The best that any individual 
student can now 4o, in considering any one of them, is 
to look at what has been said on both sides, and then 
have his own opinion. Absolute and final proof in the 
case is not to be had. The question concerning John’s 
use of Jewish or “ Roman” reckoning in his reference to 
the hours of the day, is brought up anew in the lesson of 
“Christ at Jacob’s Well,” where the interview is said to 
have been “about the sixth hour.” Many commentators 
think that this was, according to “ Roman” reckoning, 
six o’clock in the morning or six o’clock in the evening, 
while many other commentators suppose that this was 
noonday, according to Jewish reckoning. Inquiries on 
this subject come in, just now, from various directions. 
Thus an Illinois clergyman writes : 

I notice that in your Notes on Open Letters for August 8 
you say (commenting on the last clause of John 4: 6): “It is 
far more natural to suppose that the Samaritan woman was bring- 
ing water from it [the well] at noonday.” I had taught my mid- 
week Bible-class that the sixth hour here was the same as our 
6 P. M. I turned to Dr. George W. Clark’s notes on John, 
and found the following: “John uniformly uses the Roman 
method of computation, according to which the day began, as 
with us, at midnight, and the hours were reckoned from mid- 
night to noon. The common time for drawing water was toward 
evening.” Dr, Alvah Hovey, in the “ American Commentary,” 
says: “The time probably was 6 o’clock P.M.” Lange is with 
you. Deferring largely to your research, I would still like to 
know your reason for thinking it was noon. 

Similarly a reader from California inquires: 

Some of the late lessons have brought up the question whether 
John uses the Jewish or the Roman method of calculating time 
in his Gospel. It seems to me that ample proof that he uses the 
Roman method is afforded by the following passages: Matthew 
27:45; Mark 15:25; Luke 23:44; John 19:14. Will you 
please explain, in Notes on Open Letters or elsewhere, how 
those who believe he uses the Jewish method answer this 
objection ? 

As to the general subject of the custom of time-reckon- 
ing in the place and period of John’s writing, it is claimed 
on the one hand that the “Roman” method (which reck- 
oned the hours from midnight, as we do) prevailed even 
among Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem, therefore 
it is reasonable to suppose that John conformed to this 
in his writing of his Gospel. On the other hand, it is 
claimed that the Jewish method was really the Babylo- 
nian method, and that that method prevailed in Ephesus, 
where John resided; moreover, that the Romans them- 
selves often employed this method in their Eastern 
dominions, Canon Farrar insists that the Romans did 
not reckon timejas we reckon it, either for their “natu- 
ral” or their “civil” day, and he adduces evidence 
in support of his claim. If he is correct, there was 
practically no other method known in John’s day than 
the Babylonian. It is not necessary, just here, to take 
up all the various explanations of apparent differences 
in time between John and the other evangelists. Suf- 
fice it to say that there is a goodly array of authorities on 
both sides, and that every Bible student must decide for 
himself between them. Lange, Hengstenberg, Meyer, 
Alford, Farrar, Edersheim, Andrews, and Riddle, among 
recent commentators, are in favor of the Jewish reckon- 
ing; while Ebrard, Ewald, Tholuck, Westcott, Schaff, 
Milligan, Moulton, Hovey, and others, accept the “ Ro- 
man” method. The Editor of The Sunday School Times 
sees in the narrative of the Samaritan woman convincing 
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field, and not for her family in Sychar; Suge 
noonday a fitter time than evening for her to be at the 
well for‘her special purpose.- And the fact that when she 
went.home she left her waterpot by the-well for use later | 
in the day, is, in his opinion, confirmatory evidence of 
this hypothesis, 











THE BIRD’S HARVEST-HOME:’: 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


The harvest was all gathered in 

With song and shout and merry din; 

‘The harvest feast was duly spread, 

And the master, at the table’s head, 

Stood up to speak the blessing word 

Which should hallow the supper to the Lord. 
But, ere he had uttered a word of prayer, 

A twitter of protest filled the air. 


A twitter? A hundred at the least, 

From ‘guests uninvited to the feast! 

Up to the steep high roof they rush,— 

Sparrow and robin, finch and thrush, 

Cawing old crows, sententious rooks, 

And glossy blackbirds, with strange, wise looks ; 
There they sat, on the high roof-place, 

And their noisy protests drowned the grace. 


Then the master checked the unuttered words, 

And said, “ My friends, they are right, these birds; 
They have helped us fill the harvest train, 

For their tens of thousands they have slain 

Of flies that.sting, and slugs that spoil, 

And worms that burrow beneath the soil. 

They have labored with us the summer through, 
And ’tis meet that they feast when their masters do. 


“Go, choose me a wheat-sheaf tall and brave, 
And fasten it to an oaken stave; 

This on the gable you shall place 

Before I utter a word of grace. 

Then, the Lord’s birds satisfied and fed, 

We may sit at ease and eat his bread ; 

For he gives his gifts to the great and small, 
The winged and the unwinged, one and all.” 


So the tall wheat-sheaf was brought and set 

On the edge of the brown roof-parapet, 

And the hungry birds with happy cries 

Flew down and settled on their prize ; 

The laughter helow joined the chirps-above, 

A chorus of thankfulness and love. 

And the sounds were as one in the heavenly place ; 

For the birds sang praise while the men said grace. 
Newport, R. I. 





ONE SURE REWARD OF WELL-DOING. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B: STEVENS, D.D. 


In all spheres of life men are laboring for rewards, 
It is natural and right that they should do so. We feel 
that our reward is the legitimate completion of every 
good work and service; but the desire for rewards may 
be a very noble or a very ignoble one, according to the 
spirit in which they are sought, and according to the 
nature of the rewards themselves. The principle, how- 
ever, in accordance with which we feel that rewards 
belong to right doing, is a true one, sanctioned alike by 
the noblest instincts of the soul, by the testimony of con+ 
science, by the precepts of Scripture, and by the express 
authority of Jesus. To live and labor with rewards in 
view is not necessarily an evidence of selfishness. The 
New Testament speaks freely of the rewards of righteous« 
ness, and encourages us by assuring us of their certainty 
and preciousness. ‘‘ Theiaborer is worthy of his reward.” 
It belongs to him ; it is the legitimate completion of his 
labor. God,has graciously appointed it so. He has not 
put the instinct within us which leads us to desire the 
rewards of well-doing only to mock and disappoint it. 

It is written of Moses, and with commendation, that 
“he had respect unto the recompense of the reward; ” 
fand how many times did Jesus assure his hearers that 
for really faithful, unselfish labor, even though it were 
but the giving of a cup of cgld water, they should not 
lose their reward. “My Father,” said Jesus, “shall 
reward every man according to_his works;” and this 
great principle was at once the joy of the devout, humble 
soul, and the terror of the selfish, wilful spirit, 

But when we+thus maintain that it is right to seek thé 
rewards of our labor, we must do so with careful dis- 
crimination. Here is an instance in which the lines of 
truth and error run very close to each other, and may be 
easily confused. Everything depends upon the spirit 
in which our work is déne, and upog our conception of 
the rewards for which we ard striving, in determining 
whether our wish and our work for rewards are unselfish 
and right, or ignoble and base. 








find arguments to knock down some opponent. Ask them if 
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evidence that she was drawing water for laborers in the 


When we see an unselfish man or woman giving time 
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instinctively say that such one is deserving of the 
gratitude of those to whom he ministers, as well as of 
the unfeigned esteem of all men. We go farther, and 
say that such a person has a perfect right to expect these 
rewards, and that it will be natural and pardonable if he 
is disappointed and grieved’in case they do not come to 
him. Never till human nature is changed can ingrati- 
tude cease to be the deep disappointment and wound of 
love. Thanks are due to all well-doing. Service and 
gratitude ought to go together. The one ought to be 
completed in the other; and when it is not so, we feel 
that it is wrong, that a moral disorder is the cause of this 
incongruity. 
But it is equally clear that these rewards which our 
best instincts proclaim to belong to duty and self-sacri- 
fice do not always come. To the noblest service often 
only base ingratitude is accorded, and all life constantly 
proves to us that the successes for which men have faith- 
fully labored, and which they have well deserved, are 
often denied them. The world is so disordered that men 
do not, cannot always, or even generally, attain to those 
results which we rightly feel to be the just recompense 
and the legitimate conciusion of their endeavors. What, 
then, shall we say of the rewards of righteousness and 
well-doing so positively promiséd in Scripture, and so 
constantly verified in conscience? One may answer 
that they are reserved for the next world. But what, 
then becomes of the assurance that “‘ godliness is profit- 
able unto all things, having promise of the life that now 
is,” as well as of that which is to come, and of the prom- 
ise of Jesus that his faithful followers should receive the 
blessings of their faithfulness now in this present world? 
There is one great reward of every righteous, noble 
deed that is never denied us. It is the joy, the satisfac- 
tion, the blessedness, which is found in the very essence 
of the righteous deed itself. The doing of duty brings 
with it a joy which is peculiar to itself, and if in no other, 
yet surely in this sense, and to this extent, can we say 
that the reward of well-doing is secure. The incidental 
and less essential rewards of gratitude and honest com- 
mendation for well-doing do indeed rightly belong to us; 
but if they are denied us, there yet remains the richer 
blessing, the more lasting and satisfying joy which is 
found in the faithful performance of that which we know 
to be right and good. 
Is it right, then, to live for happiness? The rigid 
moralist will answer, “No, you must live for the right,” 
But does not much here depend upon what the nature 
of the happiness is which is sought, and the temper and 
purpose with which it is sought? When we learn that 
true happiness, the noblest satisfaction of the soul, is 
attained only in righteousness; when we perceive that 
man’s true bléssedness is bound up in right and duty, 
and is found nowhere else,—then it is seen that he who 
truly lives for right, for duty, and for God, does live for 
the highest happiness. 
To live for what men often call happiness, for any 
worldly or merely selfish joy, is indeed unworthy of the 
dignity of a true man ; but to live for that highest hap- 
piness which God has inseparably connected with loving 
service to him, is to live so as to glorify God, and thus 
to forever enjoy him. To make the joy which there is 
in duty and in love an end of our desire and striving, 
does not involve a selfish spirit, when once we under- 
stand that this joy is not sought for its own sake alone, 
but that it is sought because duty is sought, and joy be- 
longs to the very essence of duty-doing. Duty is from 
its very nature a joyousthing. Itshould not be regarded 
as something essentially unpleasant, or supposed that 
there’is a kind of virtue in doing it just because it is un- 
pleasant. This view results in a cheerless and gloomy 
conception of Christian obligations. Shall we then live 
and labor for the rewards of joy and happiness? Yes, 
in the sense of living and laboring for duty, for holiness, 
for purity and truth. That is living for happiness and 
joy in the best sense, and for the only true happiness 
and joy that there can be fot any soul in all the world. 
Live for the happiness which is inherent in the very 
essence of duty. Live for the joy that is in self-sacrifice, 
even as Jesus, for the joy of the self-sacrifice and love 

- that was set before him, endured thé cross. Live forthe 
rewards of righteousness, the pleasures forevermore at 
God’s right hand. To live for anything else, anything 
lower, will never. bring true happiness; no, not though 
we laugh and sing on every step of our journey through 
life; for there is no really deep and abiding joy except 
in. righteousness, in service, and in love. 

We may thus see how even the deprivation of grati- 
_ tude and other just rewards of our labor, though un- 

natural and indicative of moral disorder, may by God’s 


grace be made a blessing to us by driving us back to the 
very inherent rightness, the real essence of our labor for 
our reward. The consciousness of doing right has a joy 
in it which may prove an antidote for men’s ingratitude 
and scorn. If, therefore, all other rewards fail us, and 
we even receive the opposite of the treatment we deserve, 
we have secure this divinely appointed reward, which 
remains secure to us because belonging inhereatly to 
right and duty. 

There‘is thus but one thing in all the world that is 
perfectly certain of its reward ; that is, righteous charac- 
ter, noble action. The labor of men for wealth often 
fails; their efforts after power prove unsuccessful; their 
thirst for knowledge often remains unsatisfied, or at 
most reaps but half its expected reward. How often we 
have seen men struggle along in poverty, and with but 
little sympathy from friends, through college, graduate 
with high rank, and stand upon the threshold of their 
profession in hope of reaping the reward of honor which 
by their untiring toil and sacrifice they had so richly 
deserved. But no. Perhaps the constitution has been 
undermined, or the ‘eyes injured, and all the hopes of 
years end in disappointment. Have they then lost their 
reward? In one sense, but not in another and a deeper. 
After these years have been given to patient, unselfish 
labor, and a real acquisition of knowledge, they bear 
within themselves a recompense which can never be 
lost. It is found in the discipline of the soul into those 
graces of patient waiting and faithful labor, a reward 
consisting in the growth and development of the soul 
itself, and the discipline of all its powers. 

Thus may the outward emoluments of the years of 
patient toil fail us. The pure, unselfish hope of living a 
life of usefulness devoted to others may, in the form in 
which we had cherished it, meet with disappointment; 
but if there has been in any life a real growth into the 
qualities of true Christian manhood, then there is some- 
thing acquired which misfortune can never wholly de- 
stroy, which death itself can never take away. It is 
character,, quality of soul. This remains secure, and 
carries its great reward in itself; and this can go through 
death itself, and come to its glory and its crown. 


Yale University. 





THE EDUCATION OF JAPANESE WOMEN. 


BY UME TSUDA, 


It is already true that “the woman question,” which 
we canndt say has entirely ceased to be agitated in pro- 
gressive America even, is now the great topic of the day 
in Japan; and the most conservative, as well as the pro- 
gressive, are interested in discussing the various theories 
and arguments concerning woman’s work in the world, 
and her true place in the home and in society. The 
feverish desire for progress which has affected all Japan 
during the last twenty years has caused many changes, 
which, like the links of a chain, are leading, one by one, 
into the innermost recesses of the home, so that the 
decision must be soon made as to what part the women 
of Japan are to play in the coming years, under the new 
and wonderful light of the nineteenth-century civiliza- 
tion, 

Foreign travel has been of late years especially directed 
to the East, and much interest has been aroused in regard 
to Japan. Returning travelers tell of our country and 
its scenery, of our now rapidly changing customs and 
manners, handed down hitherto, unaltered, generation 
after generation; they are pleased with our arts and 
civilization, worked out on such different lines from those 
of the nations of the West, and they are amazed at the 
rapid progress and improvements made in the last few 
years. But the women and their work at the present 
day, and the needs which the changing times have 
brought, have been little understood or noticed by casual 
visitors. 

Let us therefore briefly consider a few points regard- 
ing Japanese women, with a view to seeing what changes 
would benefit them, and what are some of the dangers 
to be avoided in bringing in new elements to disturb the 
quiet of a woman’s life of old Japan. 

In looking over the history of Japan during the twenty- 
five hundred years since it became a nation under the 
direct ancestor of the present reigning sovereign, we find 
that Japanese women occupied high and prominent 
position, and often received the best education that those 


one of them was the conqueror of Corea, With such a 
bright record it is hard to follow history onward into the 
middle ages, and find how, little by little, the old cus- 
toms changed; how through the long wars in feudal 
times, when might made right, and the sword rather than 
the pen ruled the world of Japan, women played a less 


and less prominent part in the world. . Moreover, all 


the outside influences helped to lower their position. 
The Booddhist religion introduced from India, and the 
ethics of Confucius from China, both tended to degrade 
women; and yet I may say, to the honor of Japan, that 
they have never at any time sunken down to the slavery 
of the women of China and India. 

The lives of Japanese women have in them much that 
is pleasant. The men are kind to their wives; and 
though woman’s position is a subordinate one, and their 
duty that of submission and obedience, they enjoy, in 
many cases, the. respect and love of those about them, 
In theory, without much liberty of thought, they have 
obtained by custom many privileges and rights in mat- 
ters concerning themselves or the household. 

Yet, as it is, the religion that they look to for spiritual 


of Confucius still less offer any consolation, teaching, as 
they do, the utter subjection of women to men; and cts 
tom, kinder than either great teacher, still frowns down 
on independent life and action. ‘Until lately, women’s 
education was too limited to fit them for other than 
lives of dependence. They did not aspire to do what 
men do, to understand great men’s thoughts, or to live a 
life of intellectual enjoyment. The training which they 
received made them gentle ladies and lovely wives,—the 
hands and the heart were taught, the intellect was left 
uncultivated. 

Happily for the women, the influence of Booddha and | 
Confucius is growing year by year less powerful in 
Japan, and men are learning to look down on the old- 
time customs and restraints that once bound them 86 
fast. They regard the world with new and enlightened 
eyes, Christianity is beginning to have its leavening 
influence, and day by day the aspect of Japan is alter- 
ing. The story of the great changes in the government, 
from the breaking down of the feudal system, barely 
twenty-five years ago, to the establishment of a constitu- 
tional monarchy, is a familiar one, and need not here be 
entered ‘upon. The learning of the West has flooded 
the country; it has created a great thirst for knowledge, 
and schools, colleges, and universities for men have been 
established over the land. Japan has struggled to take 
her place among the sister nations in the progress and 
learning which this century has brought in for all the 
world. 

But the work in Japan is far from finished ; for, with 
all this progress, the women have had but a small share 
of the general change. The old-time training and edu- 
cation was refining and effective in its:way, but the 
present day is bringing many new wants to the home 
and new duties to the women that call for a better 
preparation than was given in the old days. Japanese 
men themselves have begun to find out that, with the 
introduction of new ideas into Japan, the women must 
inevitably change too, with the new conditions, The 
present time demands broader education for women, 
new avenues of employment and of self-support, so that 
it may be possible for a woman to be independent. 
Wives must fit themselves to be companions of educated 
men, and mothers that they may wisely influence their 
sons, and there must be true sympathy of thought 
between them in the home. Unless this is done, modern 
Japan will be, if anything, worse off than under the old 
régime, when the men were less advanced than they are 
to-day. Real progress is impossible while the growth is 
all on one side, and Japan cannot take a high stand 
until the women, as well as the men, are educated. 

That this has been felt and appreciated is proven by 
the fact that, about seven years ago, a great change took 
place in the attitude of the public in regard to women’s 
education and position. Along with many other inno- 
vations, people began to talk of higher education for 
women, and of elevating their social position. Christian 
men, and those who had been abroad, wished to marry 
cultivated women, and desired that their daughters, as 
well as their sons, should be well educated. Here and 
there throughout the country schools for girls sprang 
up, government schools were enlarged and established 





early ages afforded. None were more learned, talented, 
and cultivated than the ladies at the court of the early 
emperors, who won their position and fame by their 
poetry or bright wit, and it is to them that we owe some 
of the best classical literature of Japan. We also boast 





of eight empresses, who ruled in their own right, and 


on a better basic, and mission schools began their best 
| work for women. At the same time, the usual arguments 
which seem inevitably to accompany reforms for women 
in every country were brought forward with apparently 
overwhelming force against these innovations. Physi- 


' cally and mentally women were proved unfit for the new 


guidance tells but of their degradation. The doctrines — 
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. the gentle women of old, were extolled, in contrast to 


. peans, and appeared with them socially,—as if the imita- 


+ small manual-training school is one of the products of 
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éducation and work they were seeking. Any increase of 
the school curriculum was looked down upon as useless 
and ruinous, The old-time education and its products, 


the rather imaginary, bold, unwomanly girls, the so- 
- called results of the new training. 

Yet the changes, some of them even hurtful to the 
cause, went on. An attempt was made to introduce 
some of the sécial customs of this country. The giving 
of foreign entertainments, dancing, and the wearing of 
foreign dress, became very fashionable for a short time. 
Some of the men seemed to feel that equality had been 
established when their wives had the clothing of Euro- 


tion of outer forms could have any effect as long as the 
inner life was untouched. Much of this has passed away. 
Some of it was far from leaving good impressions on the 
‘minds of the people, and, to say the leagt, it was prema- 
ture. Even the progress of education for our women has 
had, we are told, a decided check within the last years, 
But underneath the troubled surface of these actions 
and reactions the women are slowly moving onwards. 
The Christian women are taking up their work in a 
manner truly praiseworthy. They have already raised 
the cry against intemperance, and, banded together, 
have formed their own little union. Others are working 
for better instruction for women in the industries, and a 


their efforts. Some few have begun to take training as 
nurses, and, in such ways, new’paths of usefulness and 
independence are opening out for the women. The 
‘Empress of Japan, herself a wonderfully intelligent and 
sympathetic woman, seeing clearly the needs of the 
times, has established a school for the daughters of the 
nobles, who are naturally a conservative class, and not 
easily reached by Christian missionary or radical 
reformer. Though the instruttion is elementary, it is 
‘wonderful to see the awakening desire for the new edu- 
cation and thought of the day among the three hundred 
or more of Japan’s noble daughters gathered together in 
this school. They hardly know their own needs; but 
they feel something is lacking in them which has kept 
them back, and that the knowledge which makes their 
fathers and brothers different from them, and which will 
make them great and noble and strong in mind, has at 
last been given them. 

, But this learning alone is not going to satisfy the 
great longing of their hearts, as they think it will; their 
happiness is not in the education they will receive. It 
must be combined, not with the old religions, but with 
Christianity ; and there are but few educated Japanese 
Obristian women and teachérs. Mere education and 
freedom, without the undercurrent of religion and 
morality, must needs be a very doubtful ‘experiment. 

- The work in Japan for women may be said to be fairly 
and well begun, now that a desire for better things has 
béen aroused on the part of both men and women. But 
itis a beginning only; and the present is yet a critical 
period, when all changes must be made with great care, 
lest they be not suited to the peculiar wants of the times 
andthe people. There is, then, the greatest need for well- 
educated Christian, native women, to take up the work, 
as the work for women must fall principally to them, 
especially to the teachers of the coming generations of 
Wives and mothers. Japanese of education and intelli- 
gence, appreciating our own civilization, and yet well 
acquainted with Western thought, can alone understand 
the special and peculiar needs of Japan at present, 
They can, with care and thought, avoid the great danger 
of throwing away with the old and useless some of the 
best and noblest traits of the ancient Japanese character. 
Few foreigners can expect to take up the work directly, 
especially in reaching the women of the higher classes, 
many of whom have y#t a prejudice against Christianity, 
and are shut up in an impenetrable reserve of conser- 
vatism, 

A number of American women with generous hearts, 
and sympathies not limited by country or race, and with, 
perhaps, some recollection of a somewhat similar struggle, 
on a different plane, for the better education of women in 
this country, have come to aid us in meeting the great 
want of well-educated women teachers. As few opporta- 
nities are open in Japan, to women, for suitable training 
in higher branches of knowledge, as preparation to teach- 
ing, there has been a committee formed in Philadelphia, 
interested in raising a permanent scholarship fund of 
$8,000, the interest of which will enable Japanese women 
to take a course of stady in this country. It is to be 
open to all Japanese women desiring to fit as teachers, 
and will be offered to the most worthy candidate through 
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some choice allowed in the course of study, and medical 
education or manual training will be possible for those 
who desire it, | 

The successful carrying out of such a plan will no 
doubt do great good; and we hope that, through the many 
influences in the right direction that are exerting them- 
selves now in Japan, mistakes may be rectified, preju- 
dices overcome, the right established for all times, and, 
as the world progresses, we cannot doubt but that women 
will keep pace with men in intellectual as well as moral 
development. 


New Haven, Conn. 





THE INVESTMENT OF SELF. 
BY THE REV, 8. Z. BATTEN. 


All men are investors. All life is an investment. In 
its widest sense, to invest is to so use any means, com- 
modity, or power, that it may yield a profit, a return in 
kind or in some equivalent. A man has some ready 
money for which he has no immediate and personal use. 
This money he places in some business, he loans it to 
some person, or he purchases a piece of property. He 
performs this transaction lured on by the hope of profit. 
His purpose may miscarry, but that does not affect the 
nature of the transaction. By and by the profits of his 
venture and investment come back to him. Or, here is 
a mechanic who has strength of body and skill of hand. 
There is a certain kind of work in which he is proficient. 
An opportunity of work is offered him ; he puts out his 
strength, skill, and time. All the time under his hand 
some product or commodity is changed and made more 
useful. At the end of the week the profit of the man’s 
investment of his strength and skill comes back tu him 
in the form of wages. Here is a person who by years of 
study and preparation has acquired an informed and 
disciplined mind. A position is offered as instructor in 
some school. This person now puts himself out; he 
invests a certain amount of his discipline, knowledge, 
and time in those who come under his instruction. As 
time goes by there is a change and improvement in the 
mental condition of the pupils. The “investment is ac- 
complishing its purpose. 

We may vary the illustrations. A person has given 
a certain amount of strength, skill, time, and thought, 
and receives in return a certain amount of money. His 
ten dollars are but the materialization of human possi- 
bilities. Into those bright new dollars have gone the 
strength of the miner, the time of the carrier, the skill 
of therefiner. Before they were completed dollars, many 
hands touched them; each person put into them a little 
of himself. In a large sense the value of those dollars 
is measured by the amount of human life that has gone 
into them. The money comes into our hand, because 
we gave a definite amount of strength, skill, or time. 
| Now arises the problem of that money’s use, Of course, 
there are countless ways in which that money may be 
spent. Five dollars is spent for bread, meat, and po- 
tatoes. Some of the strength that was given in order to 
gain that money now goes into food which sustains and 
continues the bodily life. Part of the money is spent 
for a book. This ministers to an intellectual want, 
Part of it is given toward the support of some church. 
The full equivalent comes back in the form of intellec- 
tual and spiritual quickening. Or some of it may be 
given to some missionary society. The money, which is 
a part of the man himself, a materialization of human 
qualities, goes out to the heathen in the form of a Bible 
or a living missionary. ’ 

Every one of man’s resources has convertible values. 
Time can be converted into countless things, as know!}- 
edge, wealth, and thought. The same is true of every 
gther resource, faculty, or capacity. We make various 
uses of our resources and accomplish various results. 
One day the Master saw a poor widow cast two mites into 
the temple treasury. That money may have gone toward 
the support of some unworthy priest. But that widow 
made her investment, and her money was not lost. She 
went away with the consciousness that her duty was done; 
she took a blessing with her. A few kind words cost 
little, yet they may help some sou! that is almost letting 
go and giving up. The words were an investment in 


berless ways one may invest himself. He is the wise 
man who has fully recognized this high power in his 
life. He is the rich man who has invested the largest 
part of himself in spiritual values. His book accounts 
may not be large; his table may contain plain food, but 
his soul is growing rich ; he is investing himself to good 
advantage. 





a committee in Japan every four years, There will be 


Every one recognizes the fact that there is such a 


the truest sense of the word. Thus it is that in’ num- 


thing as a acale of values, There are values readable in 
dollars and cents; there are values wholly above the 
dollar-and-cent plane. There are things of priceless 
value, It is possible for a man to soinvest an appraised . 
and measurable power or faculty that it may be converted 
into a priceless and measureless value. Beas then there | 
are who complain of the waste of money in foreign mis- 
sions. Now, even from a commercial point of view, mis- 
sions area grand success; but of this we will take no 
account. About ten million dollars are annually spent 
for foreign missions. To be sure, these millions could 
be so invested as to give employment to hundreds of 
workers; these would produce many pairs of shoes.or 
many tons of steel rails. At the next census the nation 
could report a larger amount of material wealth. But 
the universe would be immeasurably poorer. The time, 
men, and money spent in missions are not wrongly 
invested. They have-been converted into regenerated 
lives, Christ-like characters, saved souls. The transient, 
earthly, perishable things have been converted into 
eternal, imperishable, and heavenly values, The world 
is investing ite energies in earthly things ; it is trying to 
convert human strength, skill, time, and thought into 
values that can be expressed in dollars and cents. This 
effort would not be so unworthy if, after the resources of 
life were thus materialized, the money could be further 
sublimed and spiritualized into higher values. Money 
would then be but a etep, a medium, a link, in the process 
of transformation. The miser, whose. money is an end 
in itself, is always a poor man. He is the richest man 
in any community who has transformed the largest part 
of himself into highest value. He is rich, but not as the 
world counts riches. The visible and measurable results 
of his life may not be as great as those of his neighbor 
who has made himself stand visible in some material 
commodities. For much of his life there may be no 
tangible results, no effects that the census-taker can 
gather. Yet it is just such lives that make the world 
endurable and life worth living. The world’s scale of 
values needs revising; the world needs a new standard 
of success, a new estimate of riches. 

Every man with a life-rent of this world is like a 
capitalist seeKing good investment. “We brought noth- 
ing into the world,” says the Apostle, “‘and it is certain 
that we can carry nothing out.” In the sense in which 
the Apostle used them, these words are true. But they 
are not true in every sense. The accessories and acci- 
dents of life must all be left on this side of the grave; 
everything personal and essential, everything that has a 
real and eternal value, goes with us, We carry into the 
world a bare possibility; material resources come into 
our hands; we go hence soon, and leave behind all 
material things. Here is the problem of every man’s 
life: to invest himself in priceless things; to convert 
his material resources into higher values; to carry into 
eternity with him the full results and equivalents of his 
earthly life and material possessions. This gives human 
life a high significance, an eternal meaning. 

* Christ never speaks slightingly of a man’s material 
resources. To be sure, he does speak of a man’s present 
possessions as the “ unrighteous mammon ;” Lut in that 
mammon he sees great spiritual possibilities. In them- 
selves, oil and wheat have no value, but from what they 
will accomplish they acquire infinite value. These things 
gain their value from their ability to minister to the 
spiritual life of man. Even economics go out into theol- 
ogy. The Master tells a parable of a shrewd but unjust 
steward. He is about to be turned out of office, whether 
for fraud or incompetence we are not told. For a life 
of toil the man is unfitted; to beg he is ashamed. A 
bright idea suggests itself, Out of the oil and wheat at 
his command he will make sure of future entertainment. 
-Oil and wheat he converts into affection and gratitude, 
Between oil and gratitude there is no common standard, 
yet this man converts one into the other. Unjust as the 
transaction was, the lord could not but commend his 
shrewdness. The steward goeg out of office, but the re- 
sources that once he had managed continue to bless him. 
Man’s work in the world consists in this eternizing and 
spiritualizing of his present material resources. The work 
of life consists in this “subliming of energies.” The 
scientific world has heard much of the conservation and 
conversion of energy. Let the Christian world learn 
that there is such a thing as the conservation and con- 
version of life. ‘ - . 

No work done in the Christ’s name and with the 
Christly spirit can be lost. Any kindness shown to the 
hungry, naked, and destitute, the Master accepts as done 
unto himself. A person makes a slight effort to speak to 
some one in trouble. Every such effort means the~ex- 
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school teacher spends many hours in preparation of the 
lesson. He does his best, and sees no result. But the 
investment has been made in Christ’s name, and he will 
take care of results. By and by comes the reward: “ In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me.” “Come, ye blessed of 
’ my Father, inherit the kingdom.” “Time is money,” 

says the man of business, “Time is knowledge,” says 
the student. ‘ Money gives one command of any com- 
modity,” says the worldling. ‘‘ Money gives one com- 
mandof evangelizing agencies,” says the Christian. ‘Life 
means present enjoyment,” says the man of this world. 
* Life means immortal character,” says the child of light, 

Manayunk, Pa. 





FOR THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY A SUPERINTENDENT. 


In large towns and cities many Sunday-schools have 
been closed for the summer. Other schools have been 
dragging out an existence, looking forward to a rally ora 
reorganization in the fall. These two classes of schools will 
soon be reopened. In some cases there will be an election 
of officers. New superintendents will be chosen, and it is 
principally for them that this article has been written. 

Furthermore, there are not a few schools in country 
places which are about closing what is for them the best 
season of the year. Those who have the interest of these 
schools at heart are looking forward with dread to the 
coming of the winter, when it seems impossible to keep 
the schools open. In many cases these schools could be 
kept open by reorganizing them on a winter’s basis. if 
the superintendent who has served faithfully through 
the summer is too old, or lives too far away to attend in 
the winter, what is to prevent the election of an available 
young man or young woman (women make first-rate 
superintendents) for the winter? This plan of a sum- 
mer session under one management and a winter session 
under another is being successfully tried in places where 
hitherto the school was closed fora large part of the 
year. Tothose who are to be the winter superintendents 
these lines are also addressed, in the hope that a little 
help may be given toward making successful the experi- 
ment of keeping the schools open. 

For the superintendents who are asking, ‘‘ What can 
I do to make my part of the school what it ought to be?” 
the following suggestions are made : 

Consecrate yourself to God for service.—Years ago a 
young man who had never spoken in public, and who 
had never led a meeting, was sitting in a prayer-meeting 
room some minutes before the opening of the service. 
One of the officials of the church came to him, and said, 
“We want you to lead the meeting to-night.” The 
young man was astonished and demurred, and after some 
talk the official left with the words: “ If you are ever to 
begin to work for the Lord, there will be no better time 
than now. I shall be back in five minutes for your 
answer.” During the five minutes the young man prayed 
and thought. He reasoned thus: “If the Lord wants 
me to do this work, he can give me power to doit. I 
will give myself into his hands, and let him lead the 
meeting.” So, without any preparation except that 
which came from above, he led the meeting; and from 
that time on he has been ready for any service that the 
Lord has put in his way, because he then learned that 
the Lord would not ask him to do anything for which 
he would not give him the necessary qualification. Does 
your school want you for superintendent? Consecrate 
yourself to the Lord for service, and he will give you 
power for work. Are you superintendent, and do you 
feel that you are not doing your work properly? May 
it not be because you are trying to do your work without 
divine help? Yield to the Lord, and let him work 
through you. Remember how Moses was used when he 
yielded himself to the Lord. 

, Study, and keep yourself posted on approved methods. 
—While the Lord will do his part, he expects you to do 
yours. Lazy men often try to throw upon the Holy 
Ghost the responsibility for failure. You have your 
Bible, and ought to have one or more of the best current 
- lesson-helps. There are conventions of workers which 
a little energy and some self-sacrifice will enable you to 
, attend. If you fail to make use of these things, is it 
difficult to understand why you fail as a superintendent? 

Do not try to be somebody else.— Your name is Brown. 
Then God does not expect you to be Black or Dr. White, 
although both of these men may have had great success 
in Sunday-school work. Many good:and even excellent 
superintendents are lost to the work, because, instead of 
being natural, and working along the lines of natural quali- 








fications, they spend their lives in futile efforts to imitate 


some great worker of whom they have read or heard. 

Set a high ideal for your school.--The school may be 
slow in coming up to your ideal, butit will certainly do 
better with a high ideal before it than with a low one. 
Impress upon your officers, teachers, and pupils, the fact 
that it is possible to make the school a first-rate one. 
Always be ready to overlook mistakes and to forgive 
shortcomings, but never lower your ideal. 

Set a good example.—A superintendent once com- 
plained bitterly of the slackness of his teachers, and of 
the bad habits into which they had fallen. How did he 
try to remedy these defects? As many do, by talking 
and scolding about them. What was he dofmg mean- 
while? Almost the identical things of which he com- 
plained, I am only repeating a truism when I say that 
the school followed his example, rather than his words. 
When you find things getting out of shape in your 
school, before you complain or find fault, endeavor to 
ascertain how much of the sin lies at your own door. 

Give credit for what is good.—As a rule, superintendents 
do too little and expect too much. The school understands 
this, and fails to put forth its best efforts. A superinten- 
dent should never indulge in flattery, but he should be 
quick to observe, appreciate, and openly acknowledge 
everything that is well done. Do not hesitate to praise 
the workers when they deserve praise. Do not fail to 
compliment the school when it has done anything 
worthy of compliment. If those around you recognize 
your honesty and fairness in this respect, your words 
will have weight when you follow the next suggestion. 

Point out what is bad, and suggest the remedy.— 
There are sad defects in almost every school. These so 
weigh upon many superintendents that they have become 
chronic scolders. A superintendent should never scold. 
Furthermore, he should not publicly refer to a defect in 
the school until he is prepared to suggest a remedy. 
Several teachers were once talking about an old and 
beloved superintendent. He loved his school, and would 
have died for it, but he had not learned anything new 
in forty years. The result was that the school was be- 
coming worse and worse, and his scolding was becoming 
unbearable even to those who loved him. Some one 
suggested that, as the superintendent loved the school so 
much, and as it would break his heart to be kept away, 
a large gilt cage be made, and he put in it on the plat- 
form, 80 that he could see the school, and the school 
could look upon his venerable features, “ But,” said 
another, “‘ even then he will scold the school, just as a 
parrot scolds from its perch when it is irritated.” “ Let 
us put him in the cage and muzzle him until school is 
dismissed,” suggested a radical teacher. If some super- 
intendents could be put where they could be seen, bu 
deprived of the power of speech and of interfering with 
the working of the school, the school would have a 
chance to develop. Fellow-superintendent, do you know 
the weak spots in your school? Then find out what the 
remedy is. Perhaps the fault is your own. If not, then 
lovingly but firmly point out the fault. If necessary, 
tell who is to blame, and suggest the remedy. If your 
suggestion is not acted on, insist that a better one be made. 

Remember that you are only one of a large number of 
workers in the school.—You need help in two directions. 
The first, the God-given help, has already been referred 
to. In addition you need the co-operation of the whole 
school. Some superintendents’ idea of co-operation is 
to make every one do as they say. This is not co-opera- 
tion. It is a species of tyranny that will drive good 
workers from the school. “ Does your music-leader co- 
operate with you?” was asked a superintendent at a 
conference. “I co-operate with him, because he knows 
more about music than Ido,” was the reply. That is 
the idea. Ifa superintendent wishes the support of the 
workers, he must co-operate with them, and not lord it 
overthem. Impress by words and actions upon all, from 
the youngest child to the most efficient worker, that all 
are laborers together for a common object, and that every 
one has something to do which no one else can do. 

Be satisfied with a gradual improvement.—The new 
superintendent is apt to expect too much at once. It is 
a mistake for him to make many changes and to intro- 
duce many new methods together. Slow and sure is a 
good motto. Patience is a prime requisite. When you 
find soraething good, give it a fair trial, and do not 
reject it until it has been fully tested. If approved, do 
not change it without good reasons. Let all interested 
know why a thing is done, and do not change it without 
giving due notice. “Is he a good superintendent? No. 
Why? Because he tells his teachers to do a certain thing 
one week, the next week he tells them to do something 
qnite different, and then, before we know anything about 


i tlhe iehsc now clause band) so that we pa in 
wildered, and are kept in hot water all the time.” Is 
that a description of you, superintendent? Then vow 
that you will reform, that you will try nothing without 
good reasons for so doing, and that, when a method is 
tried, you will give it time to succeed. 

Do not try to please everybody.—Remember the story 
of the man who carried the donkey to try to please the 
passers-by. “If, in this world, you can please three 
persons out of four, you will do right well,” said an expe- 
rienced worker to a young friend, who was lamenting 
that he had hurt some one’s feelings. Have settled 
principles, let the school know what those principles 
are, then strive impartially to conform all details to the 
principles. If the principle is sound, and you are honest 
in your application of it, of courge there will be those 
who will be offended. That should not make you change 
the principle, nor be partial in conforming to it, If the 
principle is right, all hands should uphold it; if it is 
wrong, confess it, and make a change. One of the most 
earnest workers that I know of has destroyed his influ- 
ence as a leader in his efforts to please everybody. His 
associates know that the one who has his ear last carries 
the day, hence they have no confidence in him nor in 
his suggestions. If the aim of your life is to please God, 
you will please those around you who are worth pleasing, 

Keep in the sunlight of God’s presence.—Be bright 
and cheery. There will be many around you surrounded 
by clouds. Scarcely a week passes that the writer does 
not have some discouraged worker come to him for ad- 
vice and encouragement. The superintendent must 
expect to have teachers come to him in their discour- 
agements. If he himself is discouraged, what. help can 
he give? One reason why some superintendents have 
so little influence with their teachers is because they 
help them so little personally. But you ask, How am I 
to keep from being discouraged? That question brings 
us back to our starting-point, Keep close to God, Re 
member that you have put yourself into your hand, and 
that the work is his. Know and claim his promises of 
strength and grace. Be known as a working superin- 
tendent, if you choose, but be a praying superintendent, 

New York City. 





CHRISTIANITY AND CHILDHOOD, 
BY THE REV. JESSE 8, GILBERT. 


The Christian religion is distinguished from all others 
by its regard for childhood. It sanctifies infancy, and 
throws a peculiar interest around childhood and youth, 
Of what other religious system.can this be said? Hea- 
thenism looks upon women and children with disdain, 
In the most of heathen countries infanticide is a very com- 
mon practice. The ancient heathen often offered their 
children in sacrifice. Little account did the religions of 
Greece, Egypt, or Rome, take of child-life. Christianity 
reverses all this. Its founder assumed human nature as 
an infant, and grew up to manhood through a healthful, 
pure, and beautiful childhood and youth, thus forever 
sanctifying these various stages of human life. He gave 
to his foremost apostle a special commission to feed the 
lambs in his flock. The,religion of Jesus has rescued 
childhood from a hard, sad, and narrow existence, and 
made it bright and beautiful. It sees in each little child 
an heir of the kingdom of heaven. Did not Jesus take 
little children in his arms, and, blessing them, declare 
that of such was his kingdom? 

When his disciples strove concerning which of their 
number should be the greatest, he placed a child in the 
midst of them, and declared that all who would enter 
the kingdom of heaven must become in nature and in 
spirit as little children. 

The Christian religion ennobles and beautifies child- 
hood, because it ennobles woman and motherhood. The 
family, as we see and enjoy it, is a Christian institution, 
In China the wife waits upon her husband while he eats, 
and eats in a corner after he is through. In that country 
she has not even a name. 

In India her position is no better. Only where the 
religion of Jesus prevails does she enjoy her true posi-+ 
tion, and appear in her true character, as man’s com- 
panion and equal. Where woman is honored and happy, 
child-life is honored and happy. Soin Christian lands 
little hearts are made glad by the recurrence of the happy 
Christmas time. 

Children are gathered in the Sunday-school,—not a 
place of harsh discipline and dry, hard study, but a 
bright, cheery place, where they are taught the wonder- 
ful history of the Bible and the beautiful story of Jesus’ 
love. There are children’s books for them to read, aud 
children’s songs for them to sing. 





More and more, as mien come to know the love of God 
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and to understand the gospel of Christ, does ehild-tite | 
grow bright and beautiful. We may yet come to learn 
that the Devil has no first mortgage upon our children, 
and that it is not necessary for them to become prodigals 
before they can be sons. 

- Christianity is an enemy to all that would darken 
childhood and rob the little ones of their. birthright. 
The liquor traffic makes many homes wretched, and 
throws a pall of darkness over many a young life. 

In its full application, Christianity will abolish this 
evil, and send it, where it has banished other great 
wrongs, to the cemetery of outlived barbarisms, Facility 
of divorce is another great social evil. It breaks up 
many homes, and so brings bitterness and deep sorrow 
to many yonng lives. The Christian religion teaches 
the sanctity of the marriage relation, and where its teach- 
ings and spirit are received the divorce courts have but 
little to do, There is not a blow aimed at the purity or 
happiness of child-life that the religion of Jesus does not 
resent. 

_ Bo Christianity is the religion of childhood, It is in 
sympathy with all that is bright and beautiful. Those 
who desire ‘ sweetness and light” can find it here. Save 
the children from the paths of sin, bring their young 


“hearts into loving union with Jesus, and the future is] 


secure. 
Midland Park, N. J. 








FOR CHILDREN. AT HOME. 


——< 
A CHILD’S MORNING HYMN. 
BY NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 


Jesus, keep me all this day, 

When at school and when at play ; 
When I work and when I rest, 
Bless me, and I shall be blest. 


Keep my body free from pain, 
Keep my soul from sinful stain, 
Bread supply for daily need, 
Help me on thy truth to feed. 


May I do all things I ought, 
May I hate each evil thought, 
Let no false or angry word 
From my lips be this day heard. 


Faulty I have often been, 
Pardon, wash me, keep me clean ; 
Give to me a holy heart, 

Never let me from thee part. 


Keep me in the narrow way, 

Let me neither slip nor stray ; 
Guide thy little pilgrim band, 
Bring us to the promised land. 


May I serve thee here below, 
Serve thee when to heaven I go, 
Serve and love and trust in thee, 
Now and through eternity. 


London, England, 





THE MAN OF THE HOUSE. 
BY THE REV. J» F. COWAN. 


Jack Merritt was the young fellow who delivered the 
morning papers to the people who lived on Fifth Street. 
He was up early in the morning, and went trudging along, 
whistling as he went, with a heavy pack under his arm, 
which grew lighter and lighter as he left papers on the 
doorsteps, and coming home for breakfast so hungry that 
he declared that he could “almost eat the house out.” 
His father worked in a mill in another town, and Jack 
proudly declared himself ‘ the man of the house,” 

“ Little Knickerbockers” was the nickname he gave 
to Harry, his eight-year-old brother; and sometimes 
Jack laughed at him, and asked him if he did not‘wish 
he were a man, instead of a baby. 

’ But “ Little Knickerbockers” knew Jack was’ only in 
fun, or there would have been some fine pouting done, 
I can tell you. 

But one day the laugh was all on the other side of the 
house. As Jack was sitting on the doorstep of his last 
customer one morning, waiting for the girl to answer the 
bell and open the door,—for the paper had been stolen 
a number of times and Jack wanted to be sure they got 
it,—he glanced over the paper while he waited, and then 
gave a start that almost tumbled him off from the step; 
he had caught the wording of a head-line which told of 
a terrible accident in \ the mill jn which Jack’s father 
worked. 

He started still more when his eyes ran over the list 
of those injured, and he saw his father’s name there. 





on a run dur Liseh; othe teuginiing Wi nee ts tapes 
its owner. 

He had a hurried talk with his mother, and there 
seemed to be nothing to do but for Jack to go at once; 
but it looked pretty serious to all when he mentioned : 
“If anything should keep me from coming back 
to-night, I don’t know what'll become of my route. 
There are about a half a dozen fellows after the place, 
and one of ’em will be sure to get it.” 

“Couldn’t you see one of the boys before you leave, 
and engage him as substitute?” asked his mother. 

“ There’s just the rub,” said Jack; “every boy who 
knows the route wants it, and I don’t believe one of them 
would ‘sab’ for me, because they all hope I'll lose it 
and they'll appoint another boy for good.” 

“Then,” said Little Knickerbockers, who had been 
listening attentively to all that had been said, “leave me 
as your ‘sub,’” 

“ You, Little Knickerbockers!” exclaimed Jack. 
“Yes, me; don’t I know the route?” 

“Oh, you have been with me enough to know that as 
well as I do; but the load would double up like a jack- 
knife as soon as you put it on your shoulders,” 

“ But I could take a part at a time,” insisted Harry, 
“No; that wouldn’t do, either. You'd have to take 
three trips back to the office, and you’d neve: get around 
at that rate,” 

This seemed to settle the matter, and all sat in silence. 
Then little Knickerbockers slipped out, Presently they 
heard a knock at the front door, and, when it was 
opened, little Knickerbockers’ head was thrust in, and 
he called out: “I can do it if-you’ll let me have a part- 
ner, Jack!” 

“A partner! 

iii Dan,” 

aff Dan ? ” 

“Yes,—and the wagon, See,—I’ve put a stone in that 
weighs twice as much as your papers, and he can trot right 
off with it.” 

And that settled it—nearly. At the office, the next 
morning, the man who attended to the carriers eyed 
Harry, and shook his head. 

“Your brother’s away,” he repeated, “and you are 
in his place? You can’t manage it, Like to accom- 
modate you, espécially when your father is hurt; +but 
our patrons will complain,” 

“But I’ve got a team,” pleaded, Harry. 
just look out the door, sir?” 

And the man did Jook, and laughed a surprised laugh 
when he saw the dog and wagon, and said: “ Well, I 
declare! Go ahead, then, youngster.” 

Harry did go ahead, and Dan trotted off with the 
whole load much easier even than Jack could carry it. 
He,would wait at the gates and go on alone when Harry 
called to him, while he went across from one yard to an- 
other, and saved a great deal of time. 

People stopped to look at the strange paper-carrier, 
and men, women, and children came to the doors to 
stare after Harry after he had passed. “ Did you ever?” 
they asked one another, laughing at the strange sight. 

And no one was late this morning getting their paper, 
nor the next, nor the next, 

Jack stayed away two weeks, and by this time the peo- 
ple had become so accustomed to seeing the curly- 
headed little fellow and his still curlier dog, and had 
become so interested in him on account of the story of 
his father’s hurt and his own bravery, which they had 
heard, that they begged him to keep the route and let 
his big brother find something else to do. 

And so, when Jack came home, what do you think he 
found ? 

At the office they told him, “Our patrons want your 
brother to keep the route, and we have nothing for you 
at present.” 

And so Jack went home looking very blue. 

“ Harry,” he said, “I guess I’ll take it all back; you 
are the man of the house, and I’m nothing.” 

And then how Harry’s eyes did shine! Jack soon got 
a place in the office better than the one he had lost, but 
Harry was never “ Little Knickerbockers ” again. 

Pittsburgh, ~~. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


——————__—_ 
“RALLYING DAY” METHODS. 
Those who can see no gain in Sunday-school vacations 


can yet acknowledge the gain of reunions after separa- 
tion. But there may be good brought out of this evil 


Who?” 


“ Won’t you 





He didn’t wait for the girl to open the door, but started 





—when a Sunday-school is more or less broken up by a 





return of absent teachers and scholars, and making an 
event of it, emphasising it sea renion, in one particular 
Rallying Day. 

Those who would issue invitations for such special 


‘| services this fall, should now be reminded of the netes- 
“sary preparation, for which there may be hints in the 


specimens given below. 
On one occasion Mr. Walter M. Patton, superintendent 
of the Tabernacle Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of 
Camden, New Jersey, sent letters to his teachers, while 
he was away among the mountains of New Hampshire. 
Each letter was printed on birch-bark, and enclosed a 
flower, a fern, and a mountain leaf, bearing to the city 
the scent of the woods. His reminder was in this form: 
GoruaM, N. H,, September. 13. 
DEAR TEACHER: ° -. 
From up here, where the land is so plenty that they 
have it piled up in stacks a mile high, your superintendent 
calls to you, proposing that we make Sunday, 23d instant, a 
Rallying Day in our Sunday-school. Please make an effort 
to have every one of your scholars present, Visit each mem- 
ber and urge their attendance ;. and, if this is impossible, then 
write a pleasant note of invitation and expectation to those you 
are unable to visit. 
Let us endeavor to make it a red-letter day for our school ; 
and may the dear Master vouchsafe his présence and blessing 
in an unusual manner. Truly yours, 
WaLter M. Patron. 


Last fall, the scholars of Mizpah Presbyterian Chapel 
(of the Central Church, New York City; the Rev. 
Wilton Merle Smith, D.D., pastor) were called together 
by the following letter from their teachers and superin- 
tendent,—the program being announced therewith : 


MIZPAH PRESBYTERIAN CHAPEL SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
420 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
NEw York, September 21, 1890. 
My Dear FRIEND: 
The summer is passed, and, while Mizpah never takes 
a vacatéon, many of the teachers and scholars have been absent 
from the city for a longer or shorter period, and we want to get 
together and resume our work and labor of love with renewed 
energy, in view of the loving-kindness of our God, who ha’ so 
tenderly watched between us while we have been absent one 
from another. 

As last year, we will observe next Sunday, September 28, as 
Rallying Day, at 9.16. sharp, with special exercises, as per 
program attached. -We want every teacher and scholar present, 
that without delay, and with the impulse of a renewed conse- 
eration to the Saviour and his work among us, we may go 
forward, 

Be sure to be present, and invite your classmates and other 
friends tocome. Affectionately yours, 

' James YEREANOE, Superintendent. 


RALLYING DAY, 
Sabbath Morning, September 28, 1890. 
At 9,15, 
PROGRAM, 

Opening hymn. 

Ten Commandments, 

Prayer. 

Twenty-third Psalm. 

Hymn. 

Reflections of “ The Stay-at-Homes,” 

Hymn. 

Reflections on ‘‘ My Country Stay.” 

Hymn. 

Reflections on “ Our Scholars’ Outing.” 

Hymn by primary Class, 

Greeting by superintendent of Home Church Sunday-School, 

Hymn. 

Greeting by pastor of Home Church. 

Hymn. 

Brief réswmé by the superintendent. 

Closing hymn. 

Closing prayer by pastor Mizpah Chapel. 

Mizpah benediction. 

The distinct purposes of Rallying Day were clearly 
stated in a four-page folder, issued by the Trinity Re- 
formed Sunday-school of Dayton, Ohio, in this summary: 

Rallying Day is intended for person and child who has 
ever been connected with the school. A grand ingathering is 
wanted. For one day, let every class be fill. There will be 
ushers to direct where the classes are placed for the day. 

Rallying Day is to interest new persons and children in our 
s¢hool. Come with your young friends, particularly those be- 


.| Jonging to no church or Sunday-school. 


Rallying Day is for the parents of every child in Trinity 
Sunday-school. Come, a you may know of our methods” 
and aims. 

Rallying Day is for our own charch-members,—every one of 
them. Come and see what we are trying to do, and how badly 
we need your help. 


If these objects can be attained by a Rallying Day, it 





summer or winter vacation—by taking advantage of the 


will be abcndant reason for such a reunion in any 
congregation, 




















LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1891.] 


1, July 5.—The Word Made Flesh 


John 1; 1-18 





2. July 12,—Christ’s First Discip! 


John 1 : 29-42 





3. July 19.—Christ’s First Miracle... 


4. July 26,—Christ and Ni 


labipbbenpecensatee engubenpecesestncuten Jobn 2: 1-11 


John 3: 1-17 





John 4 : 5-26 





5. August 2.—Christ at Jacob’s Well 


John 6 : 17-30 





6, August 9.—Christ’s Authority 


7. August 16,—The Five Thousand Fed 
& August 23.—Christ the Bread of Life. 


John 6 : 1-14 
John 6; 








9. August 30.—Christ at the Feast... 
10, September 6.—The True Children of God...John 8: 31-47 
11, September 13.—Christ and the Blind Man.....,........... John 9 : 1-11, 35-38 
12, September 20.—Christ the Good Shepherd 
18, September 27.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov. 4 : 13-19; or, 

Missionary Lesson, Acts 10 : 25-35, 


». 


Sukeecechantttqeennhesaiovbbepocnsees John 7 ge 


John 10 : 1-16 








LESSON X., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1891. 
Titkn: THE TRUE CHILDREN OF GOD. 
LESSON TEXT. 


‘ (John 8 : 31-47. 
COMMON VERSION. 

31 Then said Jesus to those Jews 
which believed on him, If ye con- 
tinue in my word, then are ye my 
disciples indeed ; 

32 And ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free. 

38 ¢ They answered him, We be 
A’bra-ham’s seed, and were never 
in bondage to any man: how say- 
est thou, Ye shall be made free. 

34 Jesus answered them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Whosoever 
committeth gin is thé servant of 
sin, 

35 And the servant abideth not 
in the house for ever: but the et 
abideth ever. 

86 If the Son therefore shail 
make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed. 

87 I know that ye are A’bra- 


ham’s seed; but ye seek to kill |_ 


me, because my word hath no 
place in you. 

88 I speak that which I have 
seen with my Father: and ye do 
that which ye have seen with 
your father. 

189 They answered and said unto. 
him, A’bra-ham is our father. 
Jesus saith unto them, If ye were 
A’bra-ham’s children, ye would 
do the works of A’bra-ham. 

40 But now ye seek to kill me, a 
man that hath told you the truth, 
which I have heard of God: this 
did not A’bra-ham. 

41 Ye do the deeds of your fa- 
ther. Thén said they to him, We 
be not born of fornication; we 
have one Father, even God. 

42 Jesus said unto them, If God 
were your Father, ye would fove 
me: for I proceeded forth and 
came from God; neither came I 
of myself, but he sent me. 

43 Why do ye not understand 
my speech? even because ye can- 
not hear my word. 

44 Ye are of your father the 
devil, and the lusts of your father 
ye will do: he was a murderer 
from the beginning, and abode 
not in the truth, because there is 
no truth in him. When he speak- 


Memory verses: 33-36.) 


REVISED VERSION. 

Jesus therefore said to those 
Jews which had believed him, 
If ye abide in my word, then 
32 are ye truly my disciples; and 

ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free. 
33 They answered unto him, We 
be Abraham’s seed, and have 
never yet been in bondage to 
any man: how sayest thou, Ye 
84 shall be made free? Jesusap- 
swered them, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Every one that 
committeth sin is the bond- 
35 servant ofsin. And the bond- 
servant abideth not in the 
house forever: the son abideth 
86 for ever. If therefore the Son 
shall make you free, ye shall 
87 be free indeed. I know that 
ye are Abraham’s seed; yet ye 
seek to kill me, because niy 
word 'hath not free course in 
88 you. I speak the things which 
I have seen with *my Father: 
and ye also dothe things which 
89 ye heard from your father. They 
answered and said unto him, 
Our father is Abraham, : Jesus 
saith unto them, If ye * were 
Abraham’ s children, *ye would 
40 do the works of Abraham. But 
now ye seek to kill me, a man 
that hath toi you the truth, 
which I heard from God: this 
41 did not Abraham. Ye do the 
works of your father. They 
said unto him, We were not 
born of fornication ; we have 
42 one Father, even God. Jesus 
said unto them, If God were 
your Father, ye would love me: 
for I came forth and am come 
from God; for neither have ‘I 
come of myself, but hesent me. 
48 Why do ye not 5 understand 
my speech? Even because ye 
44 cannot hear my word. Ye are 
of your father the devil, and 
the lusts of your father it is your 
willtodo. He was murderer 
from the beginning, and * stood 
not in the truth, because there 
is no truthin him. *When he 
speaketh a lie, he speaketh of 


31 





eth a lie, he speaketh of his own: | 
| 45 the fatherthereof. But because 
e45 And because I tell you the | 


for he is a liar, and the father of it. 
truth, ye believe me not. 


of sin? And if I say the truth, 
why do ye not believe me? 

47 He that is of God heareth | 
God’s words: ye therefore hear 
them not, because ye are not of | 
God. 





10r, hath no placeinyou *Or, the Oe rahe: do ye also therefore the 

r. are. 
ye do the works of Abraham. ®Or, know Some ancient authorities 
standeth. 7Or, When one speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for 


which ye heard from the Father. 
read 


his father also is a liar, 


em ey Revisers would substitate “who” for “which” in 
31 and 4 We <4 in verse 33; and “ standeth ” 
hor “ rs gtood” in verse 4, omitting marg. © 


; “ We are” for” 


| 46 not. Which of you convicteth 
46 Which of you convinceth me | 


| 


his own: for he is a liar, and 
Isay the truth, ye believe me 


meofsin? If I say truth, why 
47 do ye not believe me? Hethat 


is of God heareth the words of 


God: for this cause ye hear 
them not, because ye are not 
got God, 


things 
4Some ancient authorities 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 


Govpen Text FOR THE QUARTER: These are written, that 
we might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name.—John 20: 31. 


Lesson Topic: The Son and his Brethren. 


1. Disciples indeed, vs. 31-36. 
2. Children in Name, vs. 37-42, 
3. Enemies in Fact, vs. 43-47. 


_Goupes Text: As many as received him, to them gave he 
ee een Soke sehn 2: 12. 


Lesson OvuTLINE: 


7 





M.—Jobn 8 : 31-47. The Son and his brethren. : 
T.—John 8 ; 12-30. Jesus justifies his claims. 
W.—Jobn 8 : 48-59. The Jews reject his claims. 
T.—Rom. 6: 1-23. Servitude to sin. 

F.—Rom: 7 : 1-25. Deliverance through Christ. 
$.—Rom. 8: 1-17. Sonship attained. 

$.—1 John 3 :1-24, Duties of sonship. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, DISCIPLES INDEED. 


1. Abiding in Christ’s Word: 
If ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my disciples (31). 


Exhorting them to continue in the faith (actos Ney *, 

Not moved away from the hope of the gospel (Co 

Abide thou in the things which thou hast ro & ‘Tie. 8 : 14). 

— Ly abide in you which ye heard from the beginning (1 John 
:24 


il. Knowing the Truth : 
Ye shall know the truth (32). 


Unto you it is given to know the eS eg (Matt. 13 : 11). 
He shall know of the ee (John 7 : 17). 
All things that I heard, have made known unto you (John 


15 : 15). 
He shall guide you into all the truth (John 16 : 13). 


ill. Possessing Christian Liberty: 
If... the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed (36). 


He hath sent me. . . to proclaim liberty (Isa. 61 : 1). 

The liberty ofthe * glory a the children of God (Rom. 8 : 21). 

Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is ay (2 Cor. 3 : 17). 

With freedom did Christ set us free (Gal. 5 : 1). 

1. “If ye abide in my word ny are ye truly my disciples.”’ (1) 
Abiding in Christ's word (2) roving, by , discipleship. —(1) 
** My word ;”" (2) Abiding; (3) ** My d oo 

. “The truth shall make you free.” (1) he ‘bondage 
rance; (2) The liberation of knowledge; (3) Th 

error; {4) The liberation of truth. 
“If... the Son shall make yon free, ye shall be free indeed,”’ 

(1) Soid under sin; (2) Liberated by redemption ; (3) Condemned 

for transgression ; (4) Justified. by righteousness. 


of igno- 
ndage of 


» 


If. CHILDREN IN NAME, 


I. Doing Wicked Deeds : 
Ye seek to kill me (37). 


= Lg eg ... took counsel,... how they might destroy him 
(Matt, 12 : 14). 
The Jews sought the more to kill — (John 5 : 18). 
Why seek ye to kill me? (John 7 : 19.) 
The Jews took up stones again to wale him (John 10 : $1). 
il. Boasting in Abraham: 
They answered, ... Our father is Abraham (39), 
Think not to say, ... We have Abraham to our father (Matt. 3 : 9). 
Bay answered unto him, We be Abrahaim’s “1 i n 8 : 33), 
8 not a Jew, which is one outwardly (Rom, 2 


28). 
wow because they be Abraham’s seed, are ‘they all children 
m. 7). 


Il. Disproving their Own Claims: 
If God were your Father, ye would love me (42), 


This is my beloved Son (Matt, 3 : 17). 

He that honoureth no} the Son honoureth not the Father (John 5 : 23). 

If any man serve me, him will the Father honaur (John 12 : 26). 

bey my be loveth him that begat loveth him also that is begotten 
(1 John 5 : 1). 


1, “My Father :... your father.” (1) The Son’s Father; (2) The 
sinaer’s father ; ” (3) The Son’s deeds ; (4) The sinner’s deeds ; ; (5) 
The Son’s destiny ; (6) The sinner’s doom. 

“If ye were Abraham’s children, ye would do the works of 
Abraham.” §) Sonship claimed; (2) Similarity demanded.— 
(1) Abrabam’s descendants; (2) "Abraham’s deeds; (3) Abra- 
ham’s imitators. 

“If God were your Father, ye would love me.” Because (1) I 
am his Son; (2) I am his best beloved ; (3) I am like him ; (4) I 
do his works ; (5) I bless his children, 


2. 


IIl, 


1. Dull of Understanding : 
Why do ye not understand my speech? (43.) 
7 know not, neither do they understand ioe 82 : 5). 
Evil men understand not judgement (Prov. 28 : 5). 
ag darkeped in their understanding (Eph. 4: 18). 
Ye are become dull of hearing (Heb. 5 : 11), 


ll. Children of the Devil : 
Ye are of your father the devil (44). 
The tares are the sons of the evil one (Matt. 13 : 88). 
e e do the works of bg d father (John 8 : 41). 
. thou son of the devil (Acts 13 : 10). 
fie that doeth sin is of the devil (1 John 3 : 8). 
Ml. Rejecting God’s Words : 

Ye hear them not, because ye are not of God (47). 
Thou hast rejected the word of the Lord (1 Sam. 15 : 23). 
suey rejected his statutes, and his covenant (2 Kings 17 : 15), 
Ashamed... of my words, ... ashamed of him (Mark 8 : 38). 
He. . Fejecteth me, and receiveth not my sayings (John 12 : 48). 


1. “Ye are of your father the devil.’ (1) A diabolical ancestor; 
(2) A —T descent; (3) A dreadful destiny. 


ENEMIES IN FACT, 


gq say the truth, ye believe me not.” (1) The teuth 
told ; (2) The truth disliked ; (3) The teacher spurned. 
8. “Ye are not of God.” (1) God willin to bless; (2) Man able to 


accept ; (3) God’s call declined; (4) Man’s destitution complete. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHILDREN OF THE DEVIL. 


Begotten in the fall (Gen. 3 : 1, 6, 14, 24). 
Are evil-doers (Matt. 13 : 38; Acts 18 : 10; 1 John 8 ; 10), 
Go aside after Satén (1 Tim. 'B: 15). 

i Do his evil deeds (John 8 : 44; 1 John 8 : 8). 

Are ruled by him (Luke 22:3; Acts5:3; Eph. 2: 2). 
Are blinded by him (2 Cor. 3 : 14 ; 4: 4). 

Are deceived by him (1 Kings 22 : 21, 22; Rev. 20 : 7, 8). 
Are ensnared by him (1 Tim. 3:7; 2 Tim. 2 : 26). 

Are troubled by him (1 Sam. 16 : M4; 18:10; 19: 9). 
Share his fate (Matt. 25 : 41 ; 2 Pet. 2 : 4). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The officers sent to take Jesus 
report their failare to the chief priests and Pharisees; Nico- 
demus interposes in behalf of Jesus, but is answered with a 
sneer about Galilee. At this point in the narrative there is 
inserted the story of the woman taken in adultery. Whether 
or not it is true, it seems almost certain that it was not 
part of the original Gospel (see Rev. Ver., which indicates 
this view). The public teaching was resumed in the treasury; 








inthe discntion tht fllowed, tll of hie volatile Mi 
Father, predicts his death, gaining a number of. disciples by 
his occures. Here the lesson begins. 
Pxace.—Somewhere within the temple enclosure ; the dis- 
course Was begun in the treasury (v. 20), but many hold that 
the latter part (from v. 21) was uttered in one of the porches. 
Trme.—Probably the day after the “ last day, the great day 
of the feast.” “Even if John 8: 2 is not genuine, an interval 
seems necessary to give room for the occurrences mentioned 
in John 7 : 45-52. The date would be about October 18, 
A.U.C. 782; that is, A.D. 29. 

Pansows,—Our Lord, and “ those Jews which had believed 
him.” 

IncrpDENTSs.—Our Lord tells the new believers that the truth 
shall make them free ; to this they respond with a claim to 
present freedom as children of Abraham ; Jesus shows them 
that moral freedom can come only through the Son, and that 
their opposition to him reveals their true condition; they 
again claim to be children of Abraham, and are told that 
likeness in conduct manifests real kinship to Abraham; they 
then claim God as their Father, and to this our Lord replies 
by a fuller statement of what indicates true sonship with God, 
and also what manifests the influence of the Devil. 

There is no parallel passage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 31, 32.—Jesus therefore said to those Jews which had 
believed him, If ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my dis 
ciples; and ye shajl know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free: At the close of the account of the discourse of Jesus as 
given in the preceding verses, the evangelist says, “As he 
spake these things, many believed on him.” It is to these 
persons that Jesus now addresses himself, or, rather, to a part 
of them, who belonged to the body called in this gospel “the 
Jews;” that is, the ruling body which was hostile to Jesus, 
Some of this body had been so far impressed that they were ready 
to believe, for the moment at least, that he was the Messiah, 
Their belief, however, as we see by what follows, was not the 
true faith which Jesus asked for. He knew what was in man, — 
and therefore he did not trust himself to them. He shows, by 
his very opening words, precisely what was wanting in them, 
They must come to know the truth by abiding in his word if 
they would have the freedom essential to the soul’s true, life; 
that is, freedom from the bondage of sin. The abiding in the 
word of Christ as the source and sphere of the life is the 
characteristic of permanent and real discipleship. .The abid- 
ing in such discipleship gives assurance of the attainment 
and possession of the knowledge of the truth. This posses- 
sion frees the man from the dominion of evil. 

Verses 33-36.—They answered unto him, We be Abraham's 
seed, and have never yet been in bondage to any man: how sayest 
thou, Ye shall be made free? Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, 
I say unto. you, Every one that committeth sin is the bondservant 
of sin. And the bondservant abideth not in the house for ever: the 
Son abideth for ever. If therefore the Son shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed : The persons who answered Jesus here are 
the persons who have just before been mentioned, They 
affirmed themselves to be already free. They were, in the 
full sense of the words, “Abraham’s seed.” As anch, they 
knew no experience of bondage. The meaning which their 
words conveyed was, according to the best explanation which 
we may give, that they were possessed, and always had been 
possessed, of freedom in their individual life, The dignity 
of a free man, as Godet says, shone on the brow of every one 
who bore the name of child of Abraham. Their words had 
no reference to the subordination of their nation to the 
Roman power. This, of course, they could not have denied. 
The answer which Jesus gives draws their minds at once to 
the spiritual sense of his words. He was speaking, not of the 
slavery of the civil condition, but of the slavery of the spir- 
itual condition. The bondservant, who needs to be made 
free, is the man who commits sin, From such bondage deliv- 
erance comes through the knowledge of the truth which ig 
gained in the discipleship of Christ. By the words of verse 
35, Jesns suggests the thought that, as committing sin, they 
cannot expect to abide permanently in the kingdom of God, 
They must become free from sin’s power through the gift 
which the Son bestows upon them, if they would possess the 
freedom which secures and assures such permanent abiding. 

Verses 37, 38.—I know that ye are Abraham's seed ; yet ye 
seck to kill me, because my word hath not free course in you, 
I speak the things which I have seen with my Father: and 
ye also do the things which ye heard from your father: 
Jesus now, in the development of his discourse and its 
thought in the spiritual sphere, affirms that he knows their 
descent from Abraham in the outward and physical sense of 
the word, but denies it in the deeper and truer sense. You 
are not Abraham's spiritual children, he says, for you do not, 
in your actions, exhibit his spirit. Your actions, which you 
do and desire to do, are suggested from another source, 
As I speak from my Father and his impelling power, you act 
from the impulse given by your father—another father than 





our Lord now declares that he is the light of the world, and, 


mine, another father than Abraham.—TYe seck to kill me: 


































































































































































































































































































































a There is a dificalty i supposing that these ‘particular per- 
sons whom he was addressing, and who are decribed as 
“those Jews which had believed him,” were themselves 
secking to kill him. But the party to which they belonged 
had such designs and desires, and he saw that they were 
teady.to turn back to their old party when their superficial 
faith failed.— Hath not free course: Or, as the margin renders 
it, “hath no place in you.” The word finds no place for 
working or abiding, or no possibility of making progress, 
because of the sin which is in their hearts, Verse 38 gives 
the reason and ground of the last statement, The totally 
different source of your actions as contrasted with that of 
my words is the reason and ground of the result. The origin 
of thought and action is presented, by reason of ‘the course 
which the conversation has taken, as starting from the phrase 
“A braham’s seed,” under the figure of children and a father. 
Who their father is, is set forth afterwards, 

Verses 39, 40.— They answered and said unto him, Our father 
is Abraham. Jesus saith unto them, If ye were Abraham's chil- 
dren, ye would do the works of Abraham. But now ye seek to kill 
me, a man that hath told you the truth, which I heard from God: 
this did not Abraham: The Jews again affirm, and apparently 
with a repelling of his charge against them as both false and 

insulting, that they are Abraham's seed, “Our father” is 
none other than Abraham. Jesus presses still farther his 
own thought, in the same line as before. The relationship of 
children to a father has a deeper significance than the mere 
physical connection. The son of a father may not be the 
gon of that father when the spiritual relationship is con- 
sidered, They were ready to kill a man who told them the 
divine.truth. Their spirit was the very opposite of that of 
Abraham, He presses upon them what they were conscious 
of as a fact,—their own evil desire and purpose, The works 
of Abraham spring from the spirit of Abraham. They had 
no such spirit. 

Verses 41-48.—Ye do the works of your father. They said 
unto him, We were not born of fornication ; we have one Father, 
even God. Jesis said unio them, If God were your Father, ye 
would love me: for I came forth and am come from God ; for 
neither have I come of myself, but he sent me, Why do ye not 
understand my speech? Even because ye cannot hear my word: 

* The thought of the Jews, in their answer to Jesus’ declara- 
tion that they do the works of their father, turns from the 
direct line of the preceding verses. As Jesus denies their 
relation of sonship to Abraham, and evidently affirms such a 
relation to another, notwithstanding all that they have said, 
it occurs to them that he may be referring to sonship in 
anothersense, But, in this other sense, as legitimate children 
of Abraham they were and must be children of God. We are 
the true descendants of Abraham, and 80 we are true sons of 
God. He is our Father. Jesus again presses them with the 
spiritual idea. The spiritual children of a common father 
love one another. If you were children of God ip the true 
sense, you would love me, the Son of God, the one who came 
forth from him. This expression “came forth” indicates a 
pre-existent state in union with God.—For: The sentence 
now introduced gives a ground and proof of the sentence pre- 
ceding,—the same ground and proof which we find presented 
elsewhere in this Gospel. The fact that he does not come of 
himself, and thus of his own self-determination and choice, 
indicates the truth of his assertion of his coming from God. — 
Why do ye not understand? Jesus now présses upon them the 
reason of their failure to get any true apprehension of the 
significance of what he had said. The word “speech” seems, 
as distinguished from the following “word,” to refer to the 
expression of the thought,—the language in which the 
thonghts were uttered. The “word,” on the other hand, is 
here equivalent to the contents of the word, the octrinn. 
“To the state of mind in which you are,” Jesus says, “you 
cannot hear, with appreciation of its meaning, my doctrine; 
and, as you cannot do this, you must also fail to understand 
my speaking.” 

Verse 44.—Ye are of your futher the devil, and the lusts of 
your father it is your will to do. He was a murderer from the 
beginning, and stood not in the truth, because there is no truth in 
him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is a 
liar, and the father thereof: Jesus now plainly declares his 
meaning, and charges them with being children of the Devil; 
and in the second sentence he again brings out the sp‘ritual 
relationship which is indicated by their desires and actions. 
It is your will to do what you are inspired to do by your 
father; his desires are yours.—He was a murderer from the 
beginning: The reference in these last words is more commonly 
supposed to be to the introduction of death into the world 
through sin.—And stood not in the truth: Or, as the margin 
has it, “standeth.” The connection of the spirit of murder 
with falsehdod, as opposed to truth, corresponds with the 
thought already presented in the discourse. 

Verses 45-47.— But because I say the truth, ye believe me not. 
Which of you convicteth me of sin? If I say truth, why do ye not 
believe me? He that is of God heareth the words of Gol: for 
this cause ye hear them not, because ye are not of God: The word 
“1” in verse 45 is emphatic, in contrast to “the devil” spoken 
of in verse 44. The first clause of verse 46 contains the evi- 
dence of the truthfulness. He fearlessly challenges them to 


ishow any sin in him. The only explanation of their canal 
towardvhim is, and must be, that they are not of God. - 
Yale University, 


«< 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The schemes of the Jewish authorities to arrest Christ 
having failed, and division of opinion respecting him having 
for the time paralyzed their action, he was able to remain a 
little longer in Jerusalem, and used the time to teach daily 
in the temple. One fragment of his discourses is given in 
John 8 : 12-20, and a second, containing some of his savings 
on another occasion, probably the day after, begins at John 
8: 21. 

Among his hearers, as usual, were some of the rabbis and 
other zealots, who were bent on seizing him when they could; 
but he tells them that he will, in spite of them, go away 
freely, of his own will, and be sought by them when gone, 
though rejected now, but will not be found. They had no 
thought but of a political Messiah, who should deliver the 
nation from its enemies, and give it supremacy, and would 
long for him when clouds gathered over the state, that he 
might save it; but they would be left to die in their sins, 
amidst the ruins of Jerusalem. He was going to the right 
hand of the Father, and thither they, unbelieving as they 
were, could noteome, They were of this world; he was from 
above. They sere of the earth; he was from heaven. They, 
as only of this world, were without any divine life; therefore, 
as flesh, born of flesh, they would thus die in their sins,—for if, 
after all his signs and the witness of truth in his words, they 
did not believe that he was the Messiah, they must thus die, 

“Who are you?” sneered the rabbis, as if they had said, 
“A fine Messiah! What presumption!” “Who am I?” 
answered Christ, “I am what the burden of all my dis- 
courses, from the first, has shown me to be; the answer 
to your question lies there, I have many things to say of 
you, and to blame in you, but I refrain, keeping to my special 
commission,—to speak to the world what I have received 
from God, the true, who has sent me.” 

His hearers, who were not the same as had heard his self- 
revelation the day before, were at a loss to understand such 
strange, mysterious words, and showed‘ their failure to com- 
prehend,them. Jesus therefore tells them (John 8 : 28), 
“You do not recognize me now as the Messiah, and hence do 
not understand me; but you will do both when you have 
crucified me.” Hé would then enter into his glory, and they 
would be no longer able to gainsay him, in the face of 
the mighty proofs of his being all he had claimed to be, 
—proofs such as the outpouring of the Spirit, the miracles of 


Jerusalem, and much else. They might think him weak and 
helpless amidst his enemies, but the Father was always with 
him, as, indeed, he must be; for he did always those things 
that please him. 

These words, and still more, we may believe, his looks and 
bearing, were their own witness, and, for the moment, won 
over many of those around to believe that, after all, he was 
really the Messiah ; but a few minutes showed how superficial 
was the emotion of at least some, Among the crowd were, as 
I have said, rabbis and priests, and to them Christ forthwith 
addressed himself: “If you, sctibes and Pharisees, who now 
profess to believe in me, continue faithful to my teaching, you 
will be truly my disciples, and you will know the truth; for 
tly teaching is divine truth, and loyalty to me will enable you 
to recognize it as such, and the truth will make you free.” 

These simple words were enough to wither the shallow 
faith of such stony-ground hearers. The immeasurable 
national pride of the Jew resented the apparent aspersion 
that his nation needed to be made free. “ Weare Abraham’s 
seed,” answered they fiercely, “ appointed by God to bless the 
world, and rule it,—and can we be slaves?” The Egyptian 
and Babylonian episodes in their national history were for- 
gotten in their excitement, and their present circumstances, 
as possessing the shadow of political liberty, by the shrewd 
policy of their Roman masters, alone considered. 

Omitting any allusion to political liberty, Jesus tells them 
they are slaves to sin, like every one who commits sin, and 


permanent place in a household, bat is liable to be sold or 
sent away. The meaning, had they understood it, clearly 
was, “ You are slaves to sin, in your rejection of me as «he 
Messiah. But the slave has no legal right to a permanent 
place in the kingdom of the Messiah, and, when it is set up, 
will be sent away from the true people of God, its rightful 
and only citizens. If I, then, the Son of God, who, as ‘such, 
must always have place and power in the kingdom of God, 
make you free, you will have real, and not fancied, freedom, 
and shall be in no danger of being sent off as slaves. That 
you are indeed slaves to sin, though you be Abraham’s seed, 


his enemies again,—“ because, though you said, a moment ago, 


no true entrance to your hearts. This results from the fanda- 








his apostles, the rise of the Christian Church, the fall of 


adds the ominous words, that, as they ktow, a slave has noJ 


isshown in your seeking to kil! me,” —so soon had they turned 


that you believed on me, my word—that is, my teaching—has 


wpnaks whi? hows tet Stik nip Wathen you do the things. 
you have heard from your father.” 

“Our father,” retorted the hierarchs, «ig Abraham.” “Tf 
ye were, in the true sense, Abraham’s children,” said Christ, 
“you would do the works of Abraham, But now you seek to 
kill me, a man who hath told you the trath, which I heard 
from God. Abraham would have been far from wishing to 
kill a man who spoke the truth he had received from God, 
You do the works of your father.” He does not say who 
their father, in his opinion, is; but those addressed concluded 
that, if he denied their descent from Abraham, he must think 
them children of some other ancestor. 

This, however, was to imply that they were the descendants 
of Sarah and some other father than her husband, the patri- 
arch. It seemed an insult alike to themselves and to Abra- 
ham and Sarah to suppose such athing. There remained 
only God as their possible father, if they were not Abraham’s 
children, and this they claimed to be. “We were not born 
of fornication,” said they; “ we have one father, even God.” 

“God is not your father,” replied Jesus, “else you would 
love me, as one with me, for I came forth, and am come from 
God; for neither have I come of myself, but he sent me. Do 
you wish to know why you do not understand my speech? 
Because, from your very. nature, you have no ears for it. 
You, who call yourselves children of God, are children of 
the Devil. He, not God or Abraham, is your father; and, 
as his children, you delight to do as he does, not only in 
wishing to kill me, but in rejecting me,—the true Messiah. 
The Devil was a murderer from the beginning of human his- 
tory; for death came through the sin he brought into the 
world, and he hates the truth, because there is no truth in 
him. When he speaks a lie he speaks what is natural to him; 
for he is a liar, and every liar is the Devil’s son. But because 
I; on the ‘contrary, speak the truth, you do not believe me. 
Which of you convicteth me of sin? If I, as none of you 
can contradict, am without sin, I can have nothing to do with 
lying, and so must speak truth, and thus you have no justifi- 
cation for not believing me. If you were really God’s chil- 
dren, as you claim to be, you would believe in me; for he that 
is of God heareth the words of God, which words I, who am 
sent from him, speak. But you do not hear them besenee poe 
are not of God.” 

Further dispute on the part of his hearers only led to still 
greater bitterness, which ended in their snatching up stones 
with which to stone him to death asa blasphemer. Bat he 
hid himself, and, going out of the temple, withdrew himself 
from their fury. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 











FREEDOM AND SONSHIP. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


The remarkable description of the persons addressed in 
this conyersation seems, at first sight, to blend incongruous 
characteristics, since John generally uses “Jews” ‘to mean 
the section of the people who held fast by the hope of an 
earthly conqueror as Messiah, and were therefore opposed to 
Jesus. How could such persons “believe him”? And how 
ebuld believers be called “children of the devil,” and 
charged with seeking to kill Jesus? The observation of the 
distinction between “believed on” (v. 30) and “believed” 
gives the key. The former means reliance; the latter, mere 
eredence, Such incomplete faith was quite consistent with 
retaining their carnal expectations, and must necessarily issue 
in falling away, when they understood Christ’s true character. 
They had got to the point of believing him the Messiah, but 
it mast be their sort of Messiah. The words of our Lord, in 
verse 31, imply that these people were not yet “ disciples in- 
deed.” 

Our Lord’s words in verses 31 and 32 are, then, his welcome 
and warning to very imperfect faith. He is willing to accept 
the least adequate recognition, and to deepen it. He lays 
down a condition, and gives a promise. The condition is 
“abiding in his word,” where the singular is to be observed 
as marking his revelation as a whole, and the expression 
“abide in” as suggesting that “ word” as the atmosphere in 
which the believer lives and moves. The converse repre- 
sentation of the word as abiding in us is also common in this 
gospel. That word is the element in which we should live 
and the inward root of our lives. Faithful adherence to it 
develops rudimentary and half-seeing faith into completeness, 
as the triple promise holds forth. 

True discinlechip, in contrast to the crude adhesion given 
by these Jews; knowledge of the truth, which surpasses their 
present position both in respect to the sweep and elevation of 
that which is known and in regard to the manner of knowl- 
‘edge, which will be not mere head-work, but the fruit of 
experience and possession; and freedom brought abont by . 
that trath,—are the gifts waiting the disciple who abides in 
the Word. Intellectual freedom consists in the subjugation of 
the understanding to the truth: which delivers from errors, 
prejudices, and the babble of human opinion. Moral freedom 
consists in the submission of the will to duty, which is the 
practical outcome of truth. To do as we ought is liberty; to 





mentally different source of my words and your acts I 


do as we like is slavery. Spiritual freedom consists in the 





— 





\ 


teaape g-upic tag to God, who ia eedid by 
the trath, and to serve whom is to be master of self and 
things. 

Skin-deep discipleship took ata promise in which 
it detected a view of its present condition which it resented. 
So it does to-day. Tell men that Jesus will redeem them 
from their sins, and they fire up at the implication that they 
are sinners, 

- How could these Jews assert that they had never been in 
bondage, with Egypt and Babylon in their history, and 
Roman eagles, visible from the temple, flaunting in “the 
castle”? They used the same strange power of ignoring 
disagreeable facts which blinds so many of us to our slavery. 
Sin’s fetters are riveted when the bondsman lifts his manacled 
hands and protests his freedom, Pride of and trust in their 
descent, as if it gave them iualienable rights, and a vain 
assertion of liberty, were all that Christ’s great promise 
evoked. The veneer of faith was very thin, and was already 
worn through and the baser core presented. 

Our Lord takes up these two pleas in reverse order in his 
answer (vs. 34-38). First he sets forth the principles of 
true freedom; and, next, of trae sonship. The solemn 
words in verse 34 introduced by that double “verily” whicl? 
always indicates important and often unwelcome truth, and 
ealls for special docility, tear away the flimsy veil, and dis- 
close the fact which it is so easy and fatal to miss, True 
freedom or slavery is not an affair of political»*or social 
arrangements, but a condition of the spirit. The real bond- 
age is that which enslaves the will and prevents dbing right. 
The perverted state of the sinner, the terrible power of 
repeating itself which sin possesses, the impotence of. the 
better nature to cast off the chains woven by acts, are all 
revealed as by a lightning flash in that awful saying, which 
shatters so much of our boasted independence, and is verified 
daily in the experience of those who cast off the restraints of 
virtue only to be tied and bound by the heavier fetters of 
yice, The stern brevity of the words adds to their force, 

With like condensation, the fate of the slave is set forth in 
verse 35, and contrasted with that of the son, The boast of 
the Jews had been that, as sons of Abraham, they possessed 
inalienable freedom and secure tenure of their land. The 
answer lies in the difference between the permanency of slave 
and son, as the old story of Hagar and Ishmael showed it. 
The “slave” of verse 35 is necessarily the ideal of the cluss, 

\ and the reference to sin as the master is dropped. Slaves, 
whoever their lords, are not permanent dwellers; sons, who- 
ever their fathers, are. This is true in relation to.men and 

God. He who is sin’s slave cannot claim the right of per- 

manent enjoyment of God’s blessings which he possesses for 

atime. Such secure continuance is the prerogative of a son. 

And the connecting thought implied is that glaves of sin can- 

not be sons of God. 

The saying rang the knell of the national privileges of the 
Jews, and it discloses weighty and sad truths applicable to us; 
namely, the essentially transitory character of sinful men’s 
possession of any outward blessings, and the dread sentence of 
exclusion, which must ultimately sever them from the family 
of God. There is something very terrible in these swift 
strokes‘as of a glittering sword, with which Jesus here so 
authoritatively shears through the outward shows, and lays 
bare realities and consequences. 

As he passed from the specific idea of slave of sin to the 
general one of slave, so, with reverse motion, he next passes 
from the general idea of sonship to the specific idea of “the 
Son,”-of God, that is, Because the Son is ever in the 
Father’s house, he can give true freedom, He does not yet 
say, “I am that Son,” but he scarcely conceals that he is. 
What “the truth” does in verse 32 the Son does here, and, 
since that truth is equivalent to “my word,” no doubt as to 
who this Son was could exist. He abides forever in the 
Father’s house, as he has told us all through the earlier les- 
sons from this Gospel, being there even while incarnate. That 
abiding implies his full carrying out of the Father’s will and 
wielding of the Father’s power. Therefore he has power to 
break every yoke of bondage, and they who let him show 
them their slavery and loose their chains are set free, and 
share in the prerogative of sons, and dwell forever in the 
Father’s house. 

The second part of our Lord’s answer deals, in the light of 
these truths, with the first part ofthe Jews’ boast, and the 
remainder of the lesson turns on the true idea of fatherhood 
and sonship. The great truth is brought out, that true sons 
do the will and possess the likeness of their Father, and that 
thought is directed to shatter the two boasts of “the Jews” 
to be children of Abraham and of God, and to force home to 
them their true descent. 

In verses 37 and 38, Jesus admits their natural descent, and 
sets against it their attitude to himself. Already they had 
passed from erude faith to hate, which will appear incredible 
only to those who do not know that no enemies are so embit- 
tered as disenchanted and renegade admirers. No doubt, 
Christ's charge drew into consciousness lurking feelings. 
Mark the reason he anigns for their hate, “My word hath 
not free course in you.” Their beginning of belief did not 
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does not mature, it rots. Our only safety is in the victorious 
progress of Christ’s whole word in mind, heart, and life. 
Verse 38 gives the reason for their capeiaiianes of his 
word, He speaks'what he has seen with his Father; they 
do what they have heard of theirs, Note the contrasts of 
“seen” and “heard,” and of “with” «and “from.” . Jesus 
claims superhuman vision of God and absolute correspon- 
dence of his revealing word with the divine things beheld 
and revealed. Again, he “speaks;” they “do.” For all his 
deeds are words in, and parts of, his Word. - 

Thus far, our Lord keeps to the general thought of sonship 
as involving likeness, and does not plainly speak the names 
of the two fathers, We may by our actions make ourselves 
completely deaf to Christ's words; and nothing stops the 
ears of the spirit so surely as the wax of evil deeds consoli- 
dated into habits, Conduct, betrays parentage. 

Verses 39-41 reiterate the truth more sternly, in answer to 
the repeated boast of descent from Abraham. They differ from 
the preceding in saying plainly that there was absolute con- 
tradiction between the deeds of the patriarch and these, his 
descendants, in the designation of Jesus, in which his true 
manhood, his ministry of truth, and its source in od, are 
plainly declared, this being an advance on the previous 
clause, in which the Father was unnamed, and so preparing 
for the naming of the other “ father.” 

In verse 41 the Jews show that they partly understood 
what Father Jesus claimed, and they follow him on to his 
own ground, asserting that they too, because legitimately 
descended in the flesh from Abraham, are God's sons. The 
boast is shivered by the application of the same principle 
‘which shattered the former. But the principle is applied 
with a noticeable difference. Love to Jesus is “the spot of 
God’s children.” Think of one of us making men’s love to 
himself the sign of being kindred with God ! 

How deep this saying cuts into the reasons for turning 
away from Jesus! Why will God’s children necessarily love 
Jesus? Because he “came forth” in the past act of incarna- 
tion, which was his act, and “is come,” standing there while 
he speaks, and “has not come,” a phrase including past and 
present in one continuous whole, and the assertion regarding 
each being that he is “sent.” So he that “loveth him that 
begat loveth him also that is begotten of him.” 

Next, Jesus lays bare the ground of the Jews’ failure 
in understanding as well as in love. “My speech” is less 
general and comprehensive than “my word.” “Understand” 
is a subsequent process to “hear.” “Cannot” is a self-caused 
inability, the ground of which is immediately disclosed. 
Men can make themselves incapable of even hearing the 
word of Christ; and that general incapacity which comes 
from contrariety of moral disposition will prevent their grasp- 
ing the meaning of his single utterances, A right judgment 
on his sayings requires spiritual susceptibility for his mission 
as a whole. 

And now the awful revelation of the true paternity of 
these degenerate sons of Abraham is flashed forth. The in- 
mest ground of want of love to Christ, and of incapacity to 
accept his word, is kindred with the great antagonist of God; 
and that kinship, it is to be observed, is distinctly declared as 
voluntary in the emphatic expression, “ Ye will to do.” Men 
are members of that family because they choose to be so, and 
do things contrary to God’s will and accordant with Satan’s 
“Juste.” What are these lusts? Two are specified, both 
germane to the Jews’ feelings to Jesus,—murderous hate and 
aversion from the truth. 

.The distinct reference tothe fall, by which death came on 
men, is to be noted ; and there seems also a dim glimpse of a 
previous fall of the Tempter from “the truth.” A spiritual 
being—aman or angel—who has not “truth” within,—that is, 
no sincerity, uprightness of will, or affinity with the revela- 
tion of God, which is “the truth,”—cannot continue in it as 
his life’s atmosphere. He has no lungs fitted to breathe 
it, and will suffocate there, like a man in water or a fish 
on ‘land. 

If we adopt the rendering of tlre difficult closing sentence 
of verse 44 in the Revised Version and in the Authorized 
Version, it carries on the allusion to the fall and the satanic 
lie then. “Of his own” points to the true diabolic nature, 
in contrast to that of the Son, who did and spoke nothing of 
himself. Wherever such self-origination and casting off of 
filial obedience are, there are the “devil’s marks,” deep 
stamped. All his words are lies, his promises and his de- 
nials of God’s threats. Himself a liar, he breeds lies in 
others, It is hard to believe that these solemn words of 
Christ’s were only accommodated to Jewish superstition. 
They open a dread glimpse into the anarchic kingdom of 
antagonism to God, and press home the alternative,—either 
children of God or of the Devil. 

The close of the lesson gathers all up to a point. So blinded 
were the Jews by the glamor cast by Satan’s lies, that they 
rejected Jesus just because he spoke the truth. The highest 
truth has this for one of its credentials,—that sinful men do 
not accept it. Tongues accustomed to the coarse pungency 
of leeks and garlic do not like manna. The Devil's children 
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answerable challenge to convict him of sin. That glove lies 
in the lists still, and eighteen hundred years have produced 
no champion bold enough to lift it and say “I wilh” Jesus 
asserts his sinlessness, and the world admits the claim, But 
does it accept the consequence, that sinlessness in action im- 
plies truth in speech? So he takes for granted here—and 
surely, if it be true that his manhood was utterly free from ~ 
sin, the only explanation is to be found in the recognition of 
his sonship, and involved therein—the validity of his claim 
to be the perfect Revealer of the truth. On the basis of his 
flawless purity is solidly planted the searching question, 
“Why do ye not believe me?” and no less solidly the final 
crushing unveiling of the ultimate reason for all unbelief, 
“Ye therefore hear them not, because ye are not of God.” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
LIKE FATHER, LIKE 80N. 


Verbal battles between the Jews and Jesus were many, 
They always had one outcome; that is, “ After that, no man 
durst ask him any question.” 

Christ, by his character as Son, revealed the Father, The 
Jews by their thoughts that were exposed, evident purposes 
of murder, charged home upon them, undenied and undeni- 
able, acts of adultery they were wrenched into confessing, 
were made to illustrate that their father was the Devil,—the 
source of lusts, lies, and murders, Always confounded, they 
writhed into some other mode of assault, 

Go back to what it is to be a son of God. For as many as 
received him, to them he gave the power and the right to 
become sons of God, 1, He gives the life to his spiritual 
children, 2. They are to know the truth; not what is true 
about things, but the basic reality of things. 8, And this 
truth shall make them free,—free from sin and its slavery; @ 
son of God has freedom of mind and thought, he is not fettered 
by gross superstitions, by narrow canons of human systems, 
He investigates all by the help and guidance of Him who leaf 
into all truth, 4, He abideth in God’s house forever, 5. And 
he that is of ‘God heareth God’s words, 

This is an important text, and a great opportunity, These 
words are read in our hearing at family prayers, at school, in 
church and Sunday-school. Do we hear these words, or do 
we only hear a sound, empty as the wind, and gone as quickly? 
It isan opportunity. There is no other such teacher, no other 
such wisdom, no other such helper. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


Tf ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my disciples (v. $1), 
A soldier’s confidence in his commander is evidenced by the 
soldier’s obeying his commander's orders. A patient’s trust 
in his physican is shown by the patient’s following the phy- 
sician’s directions. A disciple’s siricerity in his professions of 
discipleship is proved by the disciple’s walking according to 
the Master’s teaching. It is not that there is any merit in 
the obedience itself; but it is that there is no sincerity in a 
profession of faith where there is no obedience, . 

Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free 
(v. $2). Not “a truth.” but “the truth,” gives liberty. 
Everybody knows a truth, —one truth or another ; but not 
everybody knows the truth,—the whole realm of truth. Truth 
is a great deal broader than error; it goes far beyond all 
error. He who knows the truth, and who loves the truth, is 
not cramped within the limits of error. He is free to look at 
error, and to see beyond it. Such a man is a “ free thinker” 
in reality; whereas a “free-thinker” in name is commonly a 
| man who is held in bondage by a single phase of truth com- 
mingled with a great deal of error. 

Every one that committeth sin is the bondservant of sin (v. 84). 
The freest man in the world is the man who is a willing ser- 
vant of Christ. The veriest slave in the world is the man 
whothinks he is his own master, while he isthe bond-servant 
of his own lusts. With the universe as it is, every man must 
be in service on one side or the other of the great conflict 
between the forces of good and of evil. He who submits him- 
self to Christ has all the forces of good to co-work with hin 
in the direction of his choice. He who chooses the other side 
in this contest, becomes, by that choice, a bond-servant of his 
sins; and he cannot have his own way even in the measure 
or in the quality of his sinning. 

Tf ye were Abraham's children, ye would do the works of Abra- 
ham (v.39). It is very well for us to tell of the good stand- 
ing and good deeds of our ancestors, if we are thereby ascribing 
to them the credit of our best impulses and actions. A young 
man has a right to speak of his godly father and mother, and 
of his godly grandparents, as those to whose prayers and ex- 
ample he owes much that is most creditable in his habits and 
purposes ; but, unless he is himself a well-doer, the less he 








grow. His truth, as more clearly unveiled, did not advance 


naturally take to lies, and turn away from truth. Verse 46 


says about those from whom he has descended, the better for 


















































































































































































































































his own reputation. The real question for us to consider, in 








thinking of our ancestors, is not whether we have reason to 
be proud of them, but whether they would have reason to be 
proud of us. 

Ye are of your father the devil.... When he speniieth « lia Ihe 
speaketh of his own : for he is a liar, and the father thereof (v.44). 
There is no one line which so mdically separates God and 
God's servite from the Devil and the Devil’s service, as the 
line between truth and a lie. God is true. God is truth 
itself, God cannot lie. If God could lie, he would no longer 
be God. If we believed that God would lie, or could lie, we 
could not trust him as God. And if God cannot lie, he cannot 
authorize or approve a lie on the part of any one. He who 
lies is, so far, of the Devil, and in the Devil’s service. Hence 
he who decides to lie in order to benefit himself, or to save a 
friend, decides at the same time to set himself against God, 
and to trust himself and his friend to the protection of the 
Devil. His very lie is an abandonment and a defiance of God. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The Gospel of John is by far the most spiritual of all the 

Gospels, and, for this reason, is the harder for the teacher of 
the average class to handle. This lesson, for example, is 
highly spiritual, and has little that will interest the average 
restless boy. All the more must the teacher toil to make the 
lesson interesting, so that the boy may see the practical appli- 
cation of those principles that the Master lays down. In this 
discourse with the Pharisees, we pick out one utterance of 
Christ, and press that home. Let the teacher begin by talk- 
ing to his scholars about the matter of slavery and freedom. 
We, in this land, are never done lauding the blessings of 
freedom, and that, too, with good reason, Slavery, with all 
that it means, is an awful thing. It has been one of the curses 
of the Dark Continent, and to-day our deepest sympathies 
are aroused whenever the story of Africa’s woes is told by 
some traveler or returned missionary. But, to the popular 
mind, slavery means one thing, and one only. It refers to 
What we call human slavery,—one man owning another. 
But there is a worse slavery than this. State this fact to 
your class, and then say that, a little later in this lesson, we 
will return to this statement. Then go on to what seems to 
be an entirely different subject, in which you can interest the 
class. 
» Jesus speaks, in this lesson, about the truth. Now what we 
think of as the truth refers to truth in speech. Words are 
true, and words are false, and to this distinction our scholars 
have become so accustomed that they rarely think of the 
“trath” as hnything wider than this. But the “truth” is a 
far wider thing in its range than the mere truthful use of 
language. It refers to all the relations of life, so that we 
correctly say that, while a man tells the truth with his lips, 
he may all the time be living a lie. “Truth” applies to 
every department of life, and includes thought, feeling, deed, 
motive, in fact, every possible human experience. Everything 
in this world is either in accordance with truth, or opposed to 
it. This may be a new idea to. many of our scholars, but it is 
a good one, and one with which they should be made familiar. 
All thoughts or actions or words are either in accordance with 
truth, or opposed to it, according as they coincide with, or 
‘depart from, the word of God. For he is trath, and from him 
all truth flows. This truth is partly revealed to us in his 
“Word, and partly we have to discover it in what are called 
the laws of nature, which is only another way of saying the 
laws of God. 

Now the teacher may go on to call attention to what the 
Master said about the truth making us free. We have been 
talking about slavery and its evils, and about the truth. See, 
then, what our Saviour says about the relations of the two. 
Al liberty comes from obedience to the truth, and all slavery 
comes from disobedience to the truth. There are more kinds 
of slavery than human slavery, as we have seen above, and 
to these we may now call the closer attention of the class. 
See how the inventor gains liberty and power,—by learning 
what the laws of nature are, and then carefully obeying them. 

Edison has gained much liberty, so that he can talk to those 
who are hundreds of miles away, by obeying the laws of 
nature. A gentleman in Boston, years ago, lost his hearing 
for weeks by disobeying one of the laws of nature and explod- 
ing some nitro-glycerine too near to his ear. Only to-day I 
read of a boy who is in prison, who disobeyed two of the ten 
commandments, He began by dishonoring his parents. He 
wanted to be a free boy and go West, so he stole, some 
money. But he was caught; and to-day he lies in jail a sort 
of slave, because he thus disobeyed the truth. Another man 
goes contrary to the laws of his bodily constitution, and 
soaks his body with ram. Presently he becomes a slave to 
this appetite, and we call him a confirmed drunkard. The 
only way in which this man can recover his liberty is by 
beginning now to obey the laws of God that are written in his 
body. Another abuses the laws of his mind, and lets it run 
to waste for years. He becomes the slave of laziness; and 
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work. If this man wants mental freedom, he must begin and 
obey the laws that he has so long broken, and by and by he 
may again be free to use his mind as God intended he should. 
So with men in every department of life. One may be a 
slave to lust, another to drink, another to love of power, and 
yet another to anger or the telling of lies. Ob, yes! there 
are many kinds of slavery besides human slavery, and they 
are all worse than that. Onesimus was theslave of Philemon, 
but he was one of God’s freemen. Nero on the throne called 
himself free, but he was one of Satan’s slaves. The fact is 
that the only way to be truly free is by obedience to the truth 
as expressed in the various laws of God that we find in his 
Word or in his book of nature. 

_ Are there any slaves in this class? Yes, probably ; for the 
Master said, “Whosoever committeth sin is the servant 
[slave] of sin.” We may not ever have looked on the matter 
in this light before, but that makes no difference. The Phari- 
sees thought that they were freemen, but they were slaves 
all the time. And so it may be with us, Let each one ask 
himself in all sincerity, 

“ Am I free, or am I enslaved?” 
Now, if the true answer be “I am a slave,” then the only way 
in which to regain liberty is to obey the words of the One 
who is the trath. But, alas! here comes in the saddest part 
of all. No slave but what wants to be free. But these slaves 
of sin, of whom we have just been speaking, are willing to 
remain slaves. Here lies the very sting and curse of all this 
moral slavery. Its victims are contented. Christ tried to 
make the’ men to whom he was speaking free, and they killed 
him. He wants to-day to make you free, and as a result you 
turn away from him and hug your chains. What a spectacle! 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


These selected verses contain some difficult reasoning for 
children, but they can be interested and profited if you 
explain that the whole chapter, from John 8 : 12, gives us a 
talk that Jesus had one day in Jerusalem. By giving some 
points in the conversation and the circumstances, the scholars 
will be able to understand much of the meaning. 

Where was Jesus when he cried out the words of our 
golden text of last week? What day was it when he said, 
“Come unto me, and drink”? Did any of the people who 
heard his voice believe that he was the Christ ? 

After the Feast.-We learn to-day some things which Jesus 
said to the Jews, probably on the day after he offered the 
living water and taught of the soul-thirst which he only can 
satisfy. When the crowds left the temple after the feast, 
Jesus went safely away with his disciples, although the 
priests and the Pharisees had that day sent officers to take him. 
They came back without their prisoner. “ Why did ye not 
bring him?” asked the priests. The only answer was this: 
“Never man so spake.” 

In the Temple Courts.—The eighth day was kept as a solemn 
sabbath, and many people still lingered. Did Jesus shew 
any fear of being arrested? He was again in the temple 
courts, and many pressed close around him, to listen to his 
words, When Jesus talked of soul-thirst, he called himself 
the living water. What did he call himself when he fed the 
five thousand, and talked of bread from heaven? Now, he 
called himself the light of the world, and said; “He that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.” Instead of thanking him for telling them how 
to go safely in the right way, the Pharisees found fault, and 
said he was bearing witness for himself. They did not own 
or remember that John the Baptist had said that he came to 
bear witness of Jesus, who was “the true light.” Jesus told 
them that his witness was true, and that the Father also bore 
witness for him. How did the Father speak from heaven, 
and prove that Jesus was what he claimed to be? They 
asked Jesus of his Father, but he told them that they did not 
know him, and could not know his Father. Do those who are 
not friends of Jesus care to be friends of God? Jesus told 
them plainly that he was from above, and said, “Except ye 
believe that I am he, ye shall die in your sins.” They 
doubted and wondered just as people do now. Jesus told 
them, “ When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall 
ye know.” Had Jesus spoken to any one before about the 
Son of man being “lifted np”? Towhom? What did he 
mean by being lifted up? He wanted them to know that 
after he was crucified they would know who he was, and that 
the Father was with him. Jesus often said, “I and my 
Father are one,” and he could say truly, “I do always the 
things that are pleasing to him.” Can you say that you even 
try to do so? 

“Continue in My Word.”—Some of the Jews who heard 
believed that he was the Christ. To them he said, “Abide 


it every day in your life, then you are truly my scholars. 
You shall know the truth; for I will be your teacher. My 
Spirit shall show you the meaning of my words, and make 
you free from sin and from doubt; for you shail rest in my 





then when he tries to use his mind, he finds that it refuses to 


love.” Can little children so lean on his words, and be happy 





in my word; that is, remember and trust all that I say, obey. 


in his love? eh Ge Casa ee, 
much easier for the heart to be loving and true to Jesus 
before it has grown old and hard in sin! How much better 
to be a true child of Jesus, loving and obedient, and, if 
aches pamle apie ria dete cai chitcig RE 
his word. 
Made Free.—When Jesus told the jet that the truth 
should make them free, they said that they were children of 
Father Abraham, and had never been slaves to anybody. 
Poor, foolish Jews! Jesus told them they were slaves in 
bondage; for every one who keeps on sinning is a servant or 
slave to sin and Satan. Is that-hard to understand? Some 
children are never pleased ; they have a habit of fault-find< 
ing. Others love to tease; some cannot speak the truth, 
or be trusted, because, they have so often spoken what is not 
true, they are ready to do it any time. They are slaves to the 
habit of fault-finding, or teasing, or lying; the bad habit is 
their master, Did you ever see a man go swinging and reeling 
on the street, ready to fall every step? Why cannot he walk 
straight? Does he like to be dizzy, and staggerso? What is 
the matter? He is a slave to the habit of drinking. He can 
no more stop without help than the man with handcuffs, on 
the way to jail with an officer, can free himself. How shall 
the drunkard or the teasing, ill-tempered, untruthful child 
be free from the slavery of such sins? Just as Jesus taught 
the Jews that day: “If the Son therefore shall make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed.” Jesus only can set the sinner free. 
“ My Father.’—Jesus said, “I have told you the truth, 
which I heard from God; I speak the things which I have 
seen with my Father.” But they kept on saying that Abra- 
ham was their father. Now Abraham was called “ the friend 
of God.” Jesus asked,‘ Why, then, are ye not like Abraham, 
if he is your father? You want to kill me for telling you 
the truth. Abraham did not so. If you were true children 
of God the Father, you would love me, for I came from God; 
not of myself, for he sent me. Why do ye not understand 
me? Because you are children of the Evil One. 
father of sin, is your father, and you do his works; for he 
was a liar and a murderer from the beginning.” 


yenot believe me? If you loved God, you would believe me 
and love my words. You do not hear and believe because 
you are not of God.” Jesus never leaves his scholars with- 
out some promise of good, if they will accept. He told them, 
“If a man keep my word, he shall never see death.” They 
were angry. They did not know he was talking of the free- 
dom and joy and life of the soul which loves him,.and shall 
live forever with him. “Dead?” they said. “ Abraham is 
dead, and the prophets are dead.” Jesus answered, “ Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day: and he saw it, and was glad.” Jesus 
knew Abraham’s faith in the promise of his coming as well 
as he knew the hearts and faces before him. They tauntingly 
said, “ You are riot yet fifty years old—and have you seen 
Abraham?” When Jesus said, “ Before Abraham was, I 
am,” they took up stones to cast at him. Jesus could not be 
harmed while his Father watched and kept him to finish the 
work he came to do, and they could not take the life Jesus 
came to give until he was ready to lay it down. Jesus dis- 
appeared from their sight. He went out of the temple to 
teach again those who would hear and believe how to be the 
true children of God, Is that your.choice? Do you want 
him for your Father, and Jesus Christ for your loving elder 
brother ? 


Louisville, Ky. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1. Pretiminary.— Where did Christ spend the night fol- 
lowing the events of the last lesson? (John 8: 1). What 
incident occurred the next morning? (John 8: 2-11.) Why is 
the account bracketed in the Revised Version? What is the 
substance of Christ’s teaching recorded in John 8 : 12-297 
What was its result? (John 8 : 30). 

2. Freepom (vs. 31, 32, 36).—Why is not belief of Christ 
the only requisite to discipleship? What connection is there 
between the abiding of the word in us (John 5 ; 38) and our 
abiding in the word? (John 6: 56; /15: 4-10.) What is the 
result of this double abiding? (1 John 2: 5-29; 3:6.) How 
were the disciples taught the need of continuance by parable? 
(Matt.:13 : 20, 21; Luke 11: 8; 18:5.) By example? 
(Mark 10 : 48; Luke 23 : 20-24; John 6: 66.) By ex- 
perience? (Luke 22 : 61; Mark 14: 40; Matt. 14: 30.) 
“What is the word of the Word, in which we are to abide? 
(John 3: 16.) What is Christ’s school, in which we are to 
be disciples? (Matt. 11 : 29,30; Luke 14 : 27.) What is 
Christ’s truth, which we are to know? (John 14:6.) What 
is Christ’s freedom, which we are to gain? (Rom. 6: 1 
8:2) What is the world’s false freedom? Why is action 
the way to truth? (John 7 : 17; Jas. 1 : 22-27.) How is 
truth the way to freedom? 





3. Bonpage (vs. 33-35)—What were the Jewish laws re 


Satan, the. 


Not of God.”—Jesus said more: “If I say truth, why do 
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ng slavery? (Exod, 21; Lev. 25; Deut. 15: 12-18) 
In what politteal servitude were they ? (Lake 2:1.) In 
what other cases was Christ’s symbolism misunderstood? 
(John 3: 4; 4:11, 38; 6: 52, ete.) What choice of servi- 
tude has win? (Bom. 6 : 16-23.) How is the service of sin 

slsbery? (Rom. 7: 14,15; Job 15: 20-22.) Of what 
outeast son of Abraham may Christ have been thinking? 
(Gal. 4: 30; Gen, 21,: 8-21.) How was this prophecy ful- 
filled of the Jews in history? Abiding in Christ’s word, in 
the Father's house, means what for us? (Rom. 8 : 14-18.) 

A. Sons or ABRAHAM (vs. 37-40).—Which establishes a 
closer tie between men, lineal descent or spiritual likeness? 
How did Abraham receive the truth? (Gen. 12: 14; Jas, 
2:23.) .What is meant by giving the trath “ free course” 
(Rey. Ver.) in us? (Luke 8: 15.) In what case only have 
wé a right to pride ourselves on noble ancestors? 

5. Sons or Satan (vs. 41-44).—Why does Christ con- 
stantly argue from deeds? (Matt. 7:16.) Why does hatred 
of ‘any one disprove divine sonship? (1 John 4 : 7, 16.) 
How does it prevent understanding of righteous words?) Psa. 
119 : 97 ;*Prov. 14: 29.) How does it lead to lies? (1 Cor. 
13:6; a John 3:18; 2 John 8.) How were the Jews already 
inuvdedere? (1 John 3:15.) Where else does Christ imply 
the personality of Satan? (Matt. 4:10; 12: 26,27; 13:19; 
25 ¢41; Luke 10:18; 22:31; John 14: 30, ete.) How, 
then, may we know whether we are sons of Satar ? 

6. Sons or Gop (vs, 45-47).—Why are sinners so ready to 
believe falsehoods? (Rom. 1 : 21,22; Eph. 4:18; 2 Thess, 
2: 8-12.) Where else does Christ daslese his slalemnens? 
(John 5: 30; 8:29; 14:81; 15:10, ete.) What did his 
disciples believe abont it? (2 Cor. 5:21; Heb.4:15; 7: 
26; 1 Pet. 1:19;.2; 22; 1 John 3: 5.) What are some 
Yeasons which men give for not believing Christ? What is 
always-the one real reason ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


_ 1. What is aslave? 2, Who did Christ say are slaves of 
sin? 3. What does sin keep its slaves from doing and enjoy- 
ing? 4. How did Christ say slaves to sin could get their 
freedom? 5. What is the Father’s house? 6, Why cannot 
slaves live there? 7. Whocan? 8. Whose sons did the Jews 
call themselves? 9. Whose did Christ call them? 10. Why 
were they not sons of God? 11. How might they have 
become God’s children? (golden text.) 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs,’ Ohio. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS: 





THE A 8B C OF DISCIPLESHIP. 


JESUS. 





ATTEND TO 
BELIEVE ON 
CONTINUE IN 

IN’S POWER. 


| FREE F§ TAS. SONS OF GOD. 


I¥ YE ABIDE IN MY WORD. 














THE PRIVILEGES OF DISCIPLES. 


1. ABIDING WITH JESUS. 
2. LEARNING OF JESUS. 
3. LIVING IN JESUS. 

4. REJOICING IN JESUS. 


IF YE ABIDE IN MY WORD, THEN ARE 
YE TRULY MY DISCIPLES. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Free from the law; O happy condition.” 
’ “T am now a child of God.” 

** My Jesus, I love thee.” 

“ Children of the heavenly King.” 

“ Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

“ We'll work till Jesus comes,” 

“* Close to thee.” 

“Come, Great Deliverer, come.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
CANON OF DURHAM, 


«ABRAHAM 18 OuR FaTHER.”—There was an intensity of 
national and hereditary arrogance in this boast which quite 
transcends in its exclusiveness our most enthusiastic patriot- 
ism, or even family or genealogical pride. As the Talmud 
expresses it, “ All Israel are the children of kings;” and they 
applied the dugma even to the affairs of common life, saying 
that as “the children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, not even 
Solomon's feast could be too good for them.” They felt, that 
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that of the reat of mankind, ° 7 aa we may 
so call it, is a characteristic of Asiatics to the present day. 
As I have heard a Syrian remark, “It would take a good 
many Adams to satisfy the exclusive pride of our many sects.” 
The most conspicuous and familiar illustration of this is found 
in the teaching of the Brahmansof India, They boldly claim 
to have had an Adam of their own. They are not sprung 
from the same stock as the inferior castes, but are directly the 
‘offspring of the gods, without any kinship with the rest of 
mankind,:: But perhaps the closest parallel to the claim “ We 
are Abraham's children” is to be found among the Moslems, 
in the pride of the “sherffs,” or descendants of the prophet 
Mohammed. Every Eastern traveler is familiar with the 
green turban of the sherif. He alone may wear this color; 
and however humble his calling—for he is often in the very 
lowest employments, frequently as waiter in a café—he is one 
of the holy seed, and is recognized as such. The number of 
these descendants is beyond computation; for the genealogy 
is counted in the female as well as the male line, and often 
by the kinsmen of shertfs, outside either line. But it is held 
impossible for the shertf, as it was for the seed of Abraham 
of old, to miss a station of dignity in the future world. 

“ We BE nor Born or Forwication.”—This has no refer- 
ence to natural lineage, but rather to their ancestors never 
having mixed the worship of Jehovah with that of false gods, 
like the Samaritans, So when they call Jesus a Samaritan, 
they do not imply that he is so by birth, but that he was as 
false to the Jewish faith as.were the Samaritans. For these 
they had two names,— Cuthi, which they also applied to 
hexgtics ; or else Shomroni, which, like the other, originally 
means “Samaritan,” but which they also used for demons, 
who tempted to idolatry, The Koran, which often repro- 
duces Jewish traditions, says that Israel was seduced into 
idolatry by Shomron, If, then, the latter term were the one 
applied to Christ, it would literally mean “ child of the Devil,” 
and as such was at once answered by him. 


The College, Durham, England, 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“ Have Never Yer Been in BonpaGe to Any May,” — 
The position of personal bond-slave to any individual has 
always been peculiarly repugnant to the Jew. He makes a 
very literal interpretation of the verse, “ That nation and that 
kingdom that shall not serve thee shall perish ; yea, these 
nations shall be utterly wasted.” Manual and menial labor 
are most distasteful to the Jew. The wise eaying that the 
maiy who did not teach his son a trade, taught him fo steal, 
has been wellnigh forgotten ; and for men who come of high 
rabbinical families it has long been held a disgrace to do any 
sort of work, save to study the law and Talmud. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to find a satisfactory Jewish servant. To 
serve a “goi” or Gentilé is reckoned most humiliating. 
Curiously, however, it is thought no disgrace at all to be 
practically paupers. 

“Ir THE Son SHatut MAxeE you Free,” etc.—In previous 
lessons we have seen the important position held by the son 
in the Eastern household. Here we have an allusion to the 
rule that the father is bound, in matters of property, by the 
action of his son, who is to inherit all. There is a curious 
belief among the Jews illustrated by a story told in connec- 
tion with the great Rabbi Aqtba. In his walks he met aman 
who told him he was in hell, hopelessly lost. The man had 
sinned darkly ; but Aqtba pitied him, and said, “ Have youno 
son who may deliver you?” Man: “I know not; a child 
was born after my death, but whether son or daughter I can- 
not tell.” Rabbi Aqiba; “ What is your name, and where is 
your town?” Satisfied on these points, he set out. After 
long search he found the widow, and found also that a son 
had been born. By something like a miracle the son was 
converted from an evil life. Rabbi Aqtba himself tanght 
him, and at last he was able to stand in the synagogue and 
say, “ Blessed be the Lord forever;” and at once his father 
was set free from his torments, Rabbi Aqtba exclaiming, 
“O Lord, thy name endureth forever, thy memory is from 
one generation to another.” 

Tiberias, Palestine. 


“Tue Trurs SHaut. Make You Fres.”—According to 
the Jewish mystics, the Hebrew word for “truth” contains a 
great mystery; for its first letter is the first letter of the 
alphabet, and its last letter is the last letter of the alphabet, 
so that the Truth is the First and the Last, the Aleph and 
the Taw; or, according to the corresponding Greek phrase 
with which the New Testament has made every one familiar, 
the Alpha and the Omega. It is possible that when Jesus 
said, “I am the Truth” and “I am... the Alpha and the 
Omega,” he may have had this Jewish play upon the word in 
his mind. The same thought may have been in his mind 
here, when he said, “The Truth shall make you free,”—the 
Truth, he that is First and Last; and I am he! 

“Ye are or your Fatuer tue Devit,... He 1s a Liar, 
AND THE Fatuer THEREOF.”—Lying is wellnigh universal 
in» the East. It is not only practiced, bat its wisdom is 
defended by Orientals generally. “Lying is the salt of a 
man,” say the Arabs. The Hindoos say that Brahma lied 





when there was no gain in lying; and 80 tector wlll’ 
to follow Brahma’s example. Yet Orientals recognize the 
trath that lying is essentially sinful, however necessary it - 
may seem, The Arabs to-day will trust a Christian's word 
when they would not believe each other. They also admit 
that a liar cannot long prosper. And the Hindoos have a 
saying that the telling of a lie is a greater sin than the kill. 
ing ofa Brahman. It was an appeal to the innermost con-< 
sciences of his Oriental hearers when Jesus charged them 
with showing in their practice that they were children of the 
father of lies. i 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 

The Jews naturally laid stress on heredity as a social fact. 
The prophets themselves insisted on it. “Look unto the 
rock whence ye were hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence 
ye were digged. Look unto Abraham your father, and unto 
Sarah that bare you, for when he was one I called him, and 
I blessed him, and made him many.” In times of discourage- 
ment and depression it was nseful to keep in mind God’s 
wonderful providences, and to remember the ties of kinship 
which bound them to “the friend of God.” 

But already, in Jeremiah’s and Ezekiel’s times, we find the 
Jews disposed to abuse this fact of heredity-into a text of 
moral and spiritual despair. “The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes; the children’s teeth are set on edge.” Evil accumu- 
lates from one generation to another, and there is no hope of 


anything better. The eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel is ad- 


dressed especially to this frame of mind, It tells them that 
all souls are in God’s hands, and that the possibility of deliv- 
erance from a heredity of evil lies in that fact. But Ezekiel 
also found the doctrine of heredity current in the shape id 
which Christ encounters it..The multitude whom the Assyrian 
captivity had left in possession of “the waste places of the 
land of Israel” prided themselves on their kinship with 
Abraham and their possession of an indefeasible covenant 
with God based on that kinship. Ezekiel (Ezek. 33 : 28-29), 
like Christ, warns them that the outer kinship avails nothing: 
to those who do mot possess that spiritual likeness to the 
Friend of God, which is the highest and truest fruit of 
heredity. Ezekiel is the prophet who comes the nearest to 
anticipating our Lord’s teaching on this head. 

Heredity is not fate; it means spiritual opportunity. It 
transmits capacity for good, nothing more. As Paul puts it, 
a good spiritual heredity is being a branch of God’s olive- 
tree, and it should make the olive’s fruitfulness more easy to’ 
us than’ to others who have not this advantage. Yet the 
branches of the olive-tree may be, and have been, broken out’ 
for unfruitfulness, and the branches of the wild olive, which 
had heredity and its opportunities all against them, have 
been grafted in upon the root. * 

A good heredity is a grand gift from God; but there is 
nothing in either a good or a bad heredity which sets aside 
human responsibility. “The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. f 

To be of “a good family” is something to be grateful for, 
even though it is not a thing to be proud of. But there are 
differences of opinion as to what constitutes a good family. 
One man thinks he is of a good family because his grahd- 
father and great-grandfather held office, or had money, or 
moved in a prominent social circle. Another prizes the 
record of his ancestors for intellect and research, or for philan- 
thropic endeavor. Yet another thanks God that his father 
and mother, and their fathers and mothers, were earnest and 
trustful disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Here is a lesson on the “good family” idea. The Jews 
prided themselves on being descendants of Abraham. Our 
Lord pointed out to them the fact that to be the true child of 
a good family one must be good himself; and that if a man 
were an unworthy descendant of a worthy ancestor, he had 
reason for shame, rather than pride, in his being thus out of 
place in hie family. But our Lord pointed out as the chief 
distinction between good families and bad, the line that sepa- 
rates children of God from children of the Devil. “If God 
were your Father, ye would love me,” he said, But they did 
not love him, therefore he could say to them, “ Ye are of your 
father the devil.” 

This line is one of unvarying importance. Every member 
of the good family is on one side of it, and every member of 
the bad family is on the other side of it. Are we of a good 
family,ornot? Are we children of God? or ate we children 
of the Devil? God is true. The Devil is false. A child of 
God loves the truth. A child of the Devil will lie The 
line between truth and falsehood separates God’s children 
from the Devil. It makes all the difference in the universe 
to us which side of that line we are on. 


ADDED POINTS. 

It is one thing to say we will follow Christ; it is another 
thing to do as we say. The disciple of Christ is he who does, 
rather than he who says. 

Who of us can say he was never in bondage? Who of us 
can say he ts utterly free ? 


Our origin is of importance to us; but our destiny is more 
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important, It is better to hasten away 9 hei a sirelohad past | 
toward the good, than ‘to move backward from a glorious 
toward ruin. 
| We show in our aspirations and in our conduct the desire 
of our souls; and we are moving onward in the direction of 
Gar ultimate choice. 
_-- In this matter of spiritual family; we have the privilege of 
being where we prefer. We can have God as our Father if 
we are willing to be his children; and if we are children 
of the Devil, it is because we wish 10 be:60, 
Why do we not understand our Lord’s spirit, and our Lord’s 

words? The trouble is with us, and not with him. 

This matter of belief is, after all, more of a matter of choice 
than of logic. We believe what we want to believe; we doubt 
&t points where we are unwilling to trust. 











BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ee 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary, 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
_ feceiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
_ periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
~ decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
Or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
'. guch only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in. 
_ the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 

- venders of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
' for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
persenal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





A ‘CONCISE DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE* 


A book which comes far nearer to supplying the want 
of a one-volume dictionary of religious knowledge than 
any other available is now offered under the title of 
Concise Dictionary of Religious Knowledge. This work 
is all the better for not being the first essay of its 
editor in this field, as Mr. Jackson is understood to have 

' done most of the work on Schaff-Herzog. Some of the 
articles—as on the Adventists, the Baptists, the Method- 
iets; those of Mr. Bird on Hymnology, Laud, Leighton, 
Maurice, Stanley, and other Anglican divines; those of 
Mr. ©. H. A. Bjerregaard on Grundtvig, Kierkegaard, 
Martensen, and Schelling,—are about the best to be found 
in any English work of reference. Generally the arti- 

gles on leading denominations of Christians are the work 
| of representative men, an exception being made of the 

Roman Catholics, but not of Unitarians and Universal- 

ists. Perhaps the editors felt, as regards the latter, the 
satisfaction expressed by the English bishop as to the 
old pagans, that “they were not Papists, at any rate.” 

The much neglected field of hymnology, the most inter- 

esting side of church history to the average man and 
minister, is well looked after by the Rev. F. M. Bird. 

Ag Tt would have been better to have omitted articles 

* proper to a Bible dictionary. -It was not possible to treat 
these in any but a meager fashion ; and most people who 
care for such a book will already be in possession of a 
dictionary of the Scriptures. The space thus saved 
might have been given to an adequate treatment of 

topics now greatly cramped. Thus the articles on 
Breviary, Class-meetings, Communism, Dervishes, Holi- 
peas, See of Jerusalem, Metempsychosis, Plymouth 
Brethren, Spiritualism, and some other topics, are not 
such as exhibit the significance of those subjects. Theo- 
logical articles proper seem to have been left to Dr. 
Chembers, and most of them to have been prepared 
“out of his head,” without reference to the literature in 
which they are discussed. Those on Atonement, Justi- 
fication, on Prayers for the Dead, and indeed on contro- 
verted questions generally, should have been prepared 
with far greater care and in a more historic spirit. And 
room should have been found for notices of E. A. Abbott, 
William Adams of New York, Professor A. V. G. Allen, 
Adin Ballou, Charles R. Beard, Conrad Beissel, Blood- 
covenant, John Brainard, Cairnes, Charles Coffin, Crowe 
(the founder of the Plymouth Brethren), Dakites (see 
p. 414), Timothy Dwight, Sr., John Edgar, Eternity, 
Faith-cure, J. H. Fichte, A. F. Fischer (the hymnolo- 
gist), F. R. H. R. Frank, Prince Gallitzin, F. W. Gess, 
Thomas H. Gill, the elder Harnack, Francis Hutcheson, 

* he Jerks, Samuel Johnson (author of Oriental Religions), 
Kaftan, Alexander Knox, James Marsh, John Miller, 
Martin Méller, Thomas Mozley, Francis Newman, W. W. 
Newton, F. N. Oxenham, Theophilus Parsons, Scherer, 


* Concise Dictionary at Religions Knowledge. Edited by the Rev. 
mel Becomes Jackson, M.A. Associate editors: The Rev. Tal- 
W. Chambers, D.D., a’ and the Rev. Frank Hugh Foster, 
D. an Literature - double columns, New York: The 
Price, $8.50. Sald by subscription. 














in Smith, Christian 
Charles and Andrew Thomson, Henry Van ery 








| Robert J. Vaughan, J. G. Walch, Robert Wilberforce, 
John Young, and Adolf Zahn. 
The level of accuracy is high, and some commonly 


repeated errors are distinctly ruled out. Thus the | 


Brethren of the Common Life are nét represented as an 
educational order, although (by a slip) John Wessel is 
represented as a pupil of theirs. But on some points 
the editors have not mastered the latest resulta; _Thus 
in the articles on the “ Friends of God” the fictions first 
broached by Professor Carl Schmidt, but knocked over 
like a house of cards by Dr. Heinrich Denifle in his 


Tauler’s Bekehrung, are reproduced. .The account of 


Eckhart shows a want of acquaintance with Denifle’s 
discoveries and discussions of that great thinker, “ from 
whom God hid nothing,” his disciples said. Thearticles 
on the Cambridge Platonists miss the point that Peter 
Sterry, not Cudworth or Whitchcote, was the founder 
of the school, That on the false “‘ Dionysius the Are- 
opagite” does not give the light on his thought which 
lras been cast by Syriac discoveries. As to the American 
Christian Commissian, it is inaccurate to say that it cared 
simply for the spiritual needs of the soldiers, By what 
oversight has Bunsen been credited with the authorship 
of the Lyra Germanica? The statement on page 309, 
that “George Fox refused to write out an exhaustive 
creed,” is corrected on page 297: “‘ He prepared at Bar- 
badoes a paper showing: the beliefs of Friends.” Bhe 
Poemander of Hermes exists in Greek, and not “ only in 
Latin,” and has been published by Parthey of Berlin. 
It is a bad blunder to refer any one to John Campbell’s 
work for information about the Hittites. Professor 
Richards, writing of Luther, speaks of Tetzel coming to 
Wittemberg, which he never did, as the Elector of Saxony 
had forbidden the sale of indulgences within his terri- 
tory. The account of the Monita Secreta of the Jesuits 
seems to leave their spuriousness in doubt, which no true 
scholar now does. Under Richard of St. Victor the titles 
of Liebner’s and Engelhardt’s treatises are exchanged. 
There is no ground for the statement that the 7e Deum 
is ‘certainly Greek” in its origin. 

In some cases the most characteristic fact about a 
character or writer is overlooked. J.T. Beck’s theory 
of the Atonement and his unchurchly Biblicism ; Blum- 
hardt’s faith-cure practices; Burnet’s History of the 
Reformation in England; Coverdale’s versions of Ger- 
man hymns; Castellio’s championship of tolerance ; 
Ebrard’s Church History and that by Herzog; the 
practice of Foot-Washing im the United States by 
Dunkers and Winnebrennarians; Rabbi Furst’s His- 
tory of Biblical Literature; Mark Hopkins’s Bacca- 
laureate Sermons; Huss’s copying from Wyclif; the 
effect on Newman of the founding of the Protestant 
“See of Jerusalem ;” Albert Knapp’s work as a hym- 
nologist, especially his Liederschatz ; J. P. Lange’s Dog- 
matics; John A. Lasco’s work in elaborating the 
theory of Presbyterianism, and the new edition of his 
works by A. Kuyper; Ann Lee’s claim to forgive sins 
on confession ; Liguori’s probabilism ; Dr. Mahan’s per- 


fectionism ; Bishop Monrad’s political career, especially 


his authorship of the Danish land-laws; J. F. Oberlin’s 
queer mysticism and his visions; Olshausen’s early con- 
nection with the theosopher Schoenherr, whose thought 
may be traced in the Commentary; Cardinal Pitra’s 
collection of Greek hymns; the paganism of Gemisthius 
Pletho, as disclosed in his posthumous works; Thomas 
Prince’s Christian History, our first American reli- 
gious periodical; Schneckenburger’s treatise on, The 
Purpose of the Acts of the Apostles, which furnished 
the hint for the Tiibingen school; E. Schrader’s book on 
The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Writing of His- 
tory; Stahl’s early Judaism; Gardiner Spring’s famous 
“ Resolutions” carried in the Old School Assembly of 
1861; Stoecker’s sermon-distribution in Berlin, and its 
wonderful results; Bishop Temple’s share in Essays 
and Reviews; Besser’s discoveries as to the history of 
Ulphilas ; Jones Very’s claim to write poetry by inspira- 
tion; Vilmar’s exposition of the Scriptures (Collegium 
Biblicum); and Dr. Samuel Worcester’s labors as a hym- 
nologist,—are instances of objectionable omissions. 

The etymology given of “‘ Nebuchadnezzar” is cer- 
tainly wrong. The pronunciation of unusual proper 
names is indicated, which certainly is useful. But what 
German pronounces “ Bach” as “ bok” ? 





For more than seven centuries the Jews have been 
accused of using the blood of Christians in their religidus 
ceremonial. Even in our own time, with its intellectual 
and critical judgments of past and present, this charge 
has been repeatedly urged with such bitterness and de- 


a to change th 
sion of the notorious Austrian Tiaza-Fezlar trial in 1882, 
Franz Delitzsch, who was a faithful friend of Israel, and 
better acquainted than any other with Jewish 
and literature, scientifically proved the baselessness of 
the fearful accusation both in his official opinion and in 
a number of pamphlets inspired by his just indignation, 
Nevertheless, after the lapse of a few years, on the occa- 
sion of the late occurrences in Corfu, the old charges 
were published with renewed virulence, especially in 
Greek and Austrian papers. Since then Professor De- 
litzsch has been called away from the scene of his earthly 
labors, but his weapons have fallen into the hands of a 
worthy successor. Professor Strack of the University of 
Berlin, long and favorably known for his achievements 
in the field of biblical Hebrew and rabbinical literature, 
has once more taken a decided stand in this whole ques- 
tion. In his recent book The Blood-Superstition among 
Christians and Jews (Der Blutaberglaube bei Christen und 
Juden), the author, bringing together much important 
material especially from German sources, shows the great 
significance of blood and of certain portions of the dead 
body in bloody sacrifices, symbolical acts, in popular 
medical treatment, and the folk-superstitions of all 
nations. Professor Strack, in explaining the origin of 
such customs, offers much that is fresh and interesting. 
In the latter half of his paper he considers the use of 
blood and portions of the body in connection with the 
Jewish religion. After careful examination of all im- 
portant passages bearing on the point, he arrives at the 
definite conclusion that all eating of human blood is. 
positively forbidden to the Jews by the laws of their reli- 
gion. The few isolated cases, in ancient and modern 
times, in which it can be proven that human blood had 
been shied and used by Jews, are to be attributed to the 
brutality or superstition of individuals, and have nothing 
to do with the Jewish religion as such, They are rather 
to be judged from the same point of view as the far more 
frequent crimes of a similar nature’ among Christians. 
Professor Strack’s essay is clear and convincing. It is 
specially opportune on account of the new phases of the 
question emphasized in the second part, and deserves 
the general attention of Christians and Jews at this time. 
The first part, which treats of the significance of bload, 
in the creeds and superstitions “of all mankind,” is, 
however, not as complete.as one would be led to expect. 
(Publications of the Institutum Judaicum in Berlin, 
No. 14. 8} 5} inches, paper, pp. vi, 59. Munich: 
C. H. Beck. Price, 1 mark.) 

; » 


Two German pastors have recently published works 
defending the Mosaic origin of at least two books of the 
Pentateuch. One book is by Dr. Adolf Zahn, entitled 
Das Deuteronomium: Eine Schutzschrift wider Modernes 
Kritisches Unwesen ; the other by Pastor O. Naumann 
(already known by his critique of Wellhausen’s theo- 
ries), entitled Das Erste Buch der Bibel, nach seiner in- 
neren Einheit und Echtheit dargestellt? The former work, 
which is dedicated to Professor W. H. Green, as the 
leading conservative scholar in the Old Testament de- - 
partment, and which contains some extracts from Dr. 
Green’s articles inthe Hebraica, is predominantly nega- 
tive in character, aiming chiefly to show the weaknesses 
and failures of the critical views, The positive argument 
is not wanting, but is subordinated to the negative. 
The argument is not altogether free from bitterness, 
although the provocation is such as to make this feature 
at least psychologically easily understood. In this re- 
spect, Naumann’s work is better than Zahn’s, It would 
be hard to find a more perfect exafhple of objective con- 
troversy than this work on Genesis, But the positive 
theory advanced, based upon a new and peculiar inter- 
pretation of the names used for God in Genesis, is, to say 
the least, of problematical value. Both works, however, 
cannot but invite attention and study, from their peculiar - 
standpoints, aims, and methods. .(Das Deutoronomium. 
Pages vii, 122. Price, 1.60 marks.—Das Erste Buch der 
Bibel. Pages viii, 386. Price, 5 marks. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann. ) 


, 


The new historical undertaking of that indefatigable 
worker, Dr. Edward A. Freeman, is not a fresh scheme, 
though it has been little heralded. The two large vol- 
umes with which he begins his History of Sicily from the 
Earliest Times represent, it appears, aims and prelimi- 
nary labors of many years ago, prior to the completion 
of those other works by which the author is best known, 
Sicily has been an interesting and important country for 
three thousand years, as a mere glance at Dr. Freeman’s 








own Historical Geography of Europe will remind the 












a record an Guat half a dozen 
octavo volumes, In these two initial issues 
one findd the author’s well-known charac- 
teristics : tireless industry, broad and deep 
learning, imaginative excursuses as to the 
might-have-beens of particular periods ; 
rhetori¢al flights in pursuit of pet theories 
or ‘particular aversions, ancient and mod- 
ern; and a determined but inconsistent 
system of transliteration of Greek and 
other proper names. (2 vols. 9X6 inches, 
cloth, total pp. 1200. London: Henry 
Frowde. Pricé, 42 s.) 

No public singer in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was so successful as Jenny Lind in 
attracting great attention during her artis- 
tic career, and in retaining general regard 
after her retirement, This continued stic- 
éess was personal as well as vocal; for the 
Swedish, English, and American publics 
were attracted by her gentle and unassum- 
ing character scarcely less than by the 
qualities of her voice. Jenny Lind’s sing- 
_ ing represented a soul as well as a music- 
master; and she was esteemed in private 
life and among serious promoters of the 
art of music, aside from her work in the 
épera, which she always disliked. The 
extended Memoir of Jenny Lind Gold- 
schmidt; by Henry Seott Holland and 
W. 8. Rockstro, competent English musi- 
cal authorities, therefore has an attractive- 
ness considerably beyond that usually to 
be found in glorifications of musicians’ 
lives. (2 vols., 9X6 inches, cloth. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$7.50.) / 


“Uniform editions” seem to be a prac- 
tical impossibility, even. in the case of 
authors dead for many years, so long as 
any unpublished letters remain in exist- 
ence. - After Mr, Gosse’s four-volume ¢ol- 
lected edition of Gray’s verse and prose, 
including letters, came a new book of his 
epistles, brought together by another, 
editor; and now Mr. Sidney Colvin sup- 
plements all editions of Keats by a neat 
and compact gathering of that poet’s 
Letters to His Family and Friends, in- 
cluding some unfamiliar correspondence. 
The whole is modestly and accurately 
edited by a student and biographer of 
Keats; and the létters, while containing 
some trash, are, on the whole, interesting 
as illustrating Keats’s artistic ambitions, 
personal affections, and, at times, rollick- 
ing humor. (7454 inches, cloth, pp. 
$90. New York: Macmillan and Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50.) 


’ An ‘earnest and stimulating book for 
workers interested in its subject-matter is 
A Decade of Christian Endeavok 1881-1891, 
by the Rev. Dwight M. Pratt, the present 
pastor of Williston Congregational Church, 
Portland, Maine, in which, under Dr. F. E. 
Clark, the Christian Endeavor movement 
originated. The eleven chapters of the 
volame (to which Dr. Wayland Hoyt con 
tributes an introduction) are instinct with 
geal for Christian work, and judiciously 
combine records of past attainment with 
suggestions for the future. There isa fairly 
good portrait of Dr. Clark, and views of 
Williston Church and parsonage. (7}<5} 
inches, Cloth, pp. xviii, 177. New York 
and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Price, $1.00.) 


The sixth volume of the series Men 
with a Mission is a biography of Lord 
Lawrence, by the Rev. James J. Ellis. 
Lord Lawrence was the third of four 
brothers of the stubborn Scotch-Irish 
stock,—George, Henry, John, and Rich- 
ard;—all of whom sought a career in 
India. While not less heroic than his 











treatment of this biography. But of course 
this volume does not supersede Mr. Bos- 
worth Smith’s elaborate book. (7X43 
inches, pp. xi, 99. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. Price, 50 cents.) 





Very dainty in India paper, fine print- 
ing, red lining, edge gilding, and pretty 
binding, is My Counsellor. It is a selection 
of Scripture readings, one each for every 
morning of the year; and its reader finds 
it hard to realize that 740 pages make a 
thickness of but four-sevenths of an inch. 
The compiler has done-bis work wel); and 
he does not confine himself to a single 
continuous passage, but indicates, on the 
margin, the source of his selections for 
each reading, and the theme at the top of 
the page. (4438 inches, pp. 744. Oxford: 
University Press; London: Henry Frowde. 
Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

The appearance of the eleventh edition 
of Franz Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testa- 
ment is expected at an early date, This 
Hebrew rendering of the New Testament 
scriptures was in an eminent sense the 
task of this great scholar and Christian’s 
life. As early as 1889 -the venerable He- 
braist announced a new edition of the 
work, and spoke of it as “ a new transla- 
tion.” He meant it as the definitive re- 
sult of forty years of toil; but, finding his 
powers declining when the labor of recast- 
ing had been nearly finished, in February 
of last year he handed over the responsible 
editorship to Gustav Dalman, who, in 
scientific matters, as W. Faber in practi- 
cal, had been Delitzsch’s right hand in 
the management of the Leipsic Institutum 
Judaicum. The octavo edition of 1885 
serves as the basis of the new edition. 
With the assistance of the eminent Jewish 
scholar, J. J. Kahan, who for years past 
had aided Delitzsch in the work of revision, 
Dalman has gone through and worked up 
the abundant material bequeathed to him. 
Such alterations as are made in the spell- 
ing of words and names follow the standard 
set by Baer’s editions of the Old Testament 
text. In the matter of vocabulary, the 
language is made to approximate more 
closely to the speech of the Mishna and 
its talmudic commentators, As far as 
practical, attention has been given at the 
same time to the use of certain words by 
modern Jews, and the sense they attach 
to these. It is safe to assume that Dal- 
man has grasped with adequate intelli- 
gence the problem so honorably entrusted 
to him by Delitzsch, and hag solved it 
with the tact required. 


The death of James Russéll Lowell re- 
minds one of a fine expression by another 
Harvard professor of little fame but no 
small poetic ability: “Closeup thethinned, 
immortal ranks,” Of our elder group of 
men-of-letters of distinctly the first order,— 
Irving, Cooper, Poe, Hawthorne, Bancroft, 
Motley, Prescott, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, and Whittier, 
—only two are left,—both octogenarians. 
The achievements and the limitations ofall 
are now so familiar that no extended char- 
acterization is needed when one of the re- 
maining few no longer remains, but leaves 
the memory of a long, honorable, and 
rounded career in the great making-time of 
American literature. Two thoughts, how- 
ever, occur vividly. One is that the more 
noted authors are just now not so frequently 
summoned as of yore to serve their coun- 
try in diplomatic stations such as were 
once adorned by Irving, Bancroft, Haw- 
thorne, and Motley; Lowell was, iri this 
respect, the last of a remarkable line, 
beginning, in a sense, with Franklin. 





brother Henry, John was the more pictu- 


ters oceupy th _Teprese 

once held by Irving, Hawthorne, Ban- |}~ 
croft, Longfellow, Emerson, and Webster. 
Making due allowances, for the inevi- 
table magnifying of past glories, it 
remains’ unquestionable that a nota- 
ble ‘period in American thonght is 
closing, and that our middle-aged 
writers like Aldrich, Stoddard, or Harte 
have long passed the time of life at which 
Longfellow and most of his associates were 
famous. Thus Lowell, at thirty, had 
written The Vision of Sir Launfal, The 
Biglow Papers (first series), and A Fable 
for Critics. No pessimism need follow 
this reflection, however; for there never 
can be, in the nature of things, another 
period like 1800-1850 in the development 
of American thought. It should also be 
remembered that the whole. history of 
literature shows irregular or cyclic, not 
steady, movements, A similar passing of 
the greater men, leaving many respectable 
writers but fewer and fewer equals, has 
been notable for a decade in England and 
France. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ta 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at anytime. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agrecing to, take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anuppearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advanee of twenty per. cent 
upon the regular rates. , 
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ARTICLES. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce. 
By RICHARD WHEATLEY. With nine cae 
trations. 

Much Ado about, seshing: With ehed 
illustrations by EDWIN A. ABBEY. 


Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie 
Collins. First instalment. 

Familiar letters never before published, written 
during the time of the greatest intimacy between 
the two fi novelists, Edited, with notes and 
comments, by Laurence Hutton, 


Under the Minarets. Written and illus- 
trated by F. HopRINSON SMITH. 


Germany, France, and General Euro- 
pean Politics. By Mr. Dk BLowITZ. 
A remarkable paper, in which the writer fore- 
casts the future politics of Europe, and predicts 
a cataclysm which will change ite geography ac- 
cording to the issue of the combate which will then 
be fought out. 
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Chicago. Second Paper. By ar aba 5: 
SCHUYLER. With ten illustrations. 


Chinese Secret Societies. By FREDERICK 


Boye. 

The history of some of the most important 
secret societies in China, to whose influence the 
recent outrages upon Christian missionartes in 
that country are attributed, 


An Untold Story of the Florida baad 
By HARRIET PINCKNEY Husk. 


Plantagenet London. II. Prince and 
Merchant, By WALTER Besant. Fully 


illustrated. 
FICTION, 


An Imperative Duty. Part III. By w. dD. 
HowELis.—Peter Ibbetson. Part IV. 
Written and illustrated by GroRGE DU 
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By ELizaBetTH STODDARD. 


The Editorial Departments conducted, as pe 
by GrorGE WILLIAM CURTIS, WILLIAM 
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WARNER, ° 


Literary Note. By LavRENCcE Hutton. 
Subscription Price, $4.00 a Year. 
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NOTED CANADIAN PHYSICIAN, Dr. E. T. ADAMS, or TORONTO, 
recently said in conversation : “As a food for invalids, or those debilitated from 
the very best I have ever used, and‘not only for 
those sick or convalescing, but for exhausted pro- 
fessional or business men, BOVININE will, better than any nutrient I know of, 
build up and restore the overtaxed mind and body.” 
Supplies the Vitalized Fluids so Essential 
in Expelling Deleterious Accumulations. 
food condensed by a cold process, by which ALL the nutritive elements of 
selected beef are preserved in a palatable form, ready for immediate use. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


THE PREACHER’S USE OF 
ILLUSTRATION. 
(The Rev. Dr, A. J. Gordon, in The Homiletic 
Review. ] 
The value of illustration in speaking 
and writing is very great. But if it passes 
into mere ornamentation, it may be a 
hindrance rather than a help. “ Illustra- 
tions are windows of thought.” If they 
are stained windows, which color the light 
rather than transmit it, they will inevita- 
bly attract the thought to themselves 
instead of revealing that thought to us, 
How can we make them interpret the 
truth to the hearer, instead of diverting 
the hearer from the Word ? 
Two or three suggestions as to the em- 
» | ployment of these sermon-helps may not 
be amiss. 
1. An illustration should be used boldly 
and directly, without the formality of an 
introduction. “I may illustrate what I 
have just said by the following fact drawn 
from the realm of natural science.” How 
often do we hear some such labored preface 
employed to usher in a simple illustrative 
incident! Asa matter of literary art we 
object, but quite as strongly on the score 
of forcible impression. Distinguished 
guests we may introduce with as extended 
formality as we choose; but we do not 
introduce our servants. They fulfil their 
office best by coming in quietly and un- 
heralded, performing their proper duty 
and then retiring. Illustrations are the 
preacher’s servants, An elaborate presen- 
tation of them to the audience tends to lift 
them out of their proper subordination, as 
though they came to be ministered unto 
instead of ministering. Light travels 
faster than sound; and let the illumina- 
tion of the thought be ‘seen’ first, rather 
than allow the reverberation of a wordy 
introduction thereto to be heard first... . 

2. As belonging to the same kind of 
misuse, we would mention the habit of 
extended elaboration of illustrations. 

We remember hearing an eminent 
preacher, in addressing an unusually intel- 
ligent audience, spend five or ten minutes 
in expanding and expounding a single 
illustration, It was oneso simple in itself 
that it only needed to be stated to be 
instantly understood. But in its use the 
speaker compelled the illustration to give 
its pedigree, to recite its autobiography, 
and to declare its intentions of marriage 
with the idea to which it was about to be 
joined, the train of thought meantime 
having been side-tracked and made to wait 
for this ponderous illustrative engine to 
be attached to it. Altogether there was 
a decided Ipss to the discourse by this 
mistake, 

Instantaneous illumination is the art 
most to be coveted in the use of similes 
and parables. As a lightning flash will 
irradiate a whole landscape and reveal its 
entire outline in the twinkling of an eye, 
so a well-used illustration may instantly 
light up a range of thought. And it is 
the trait of true “sons of thunder” that 
they know how to lighten brilliantly. 

Mr. Spurgeon, preaching on the perse- 
verance of the saints, after affirming that 
the Christian may lapse aiany times from 
his integrity without being ultimately lost, 
says: “The believer, like a man on ship- 
board, may fall again and again on the 
deck, but he will never fall overboard.” 

Dr. South, in a pungent denunciation 
of spiritual indolence, calls idleness “the 
rust of the soul, which first soils its beauty 
and then eats out its strength.” 

Which comes first in order, penitence 
or faith? Which is prior, regeneration or 
repentance? are questions much discussed. 








Aadrew Fuller hits the nail on the head 
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when he says: “Divine truths are like 
Ghain-shot; they go together, and we 
must not perplex ourselves which should 
enter first. If any one enter, it will draw 
the rest after it.” Puritan Manton, warn- 
ing his flock how sins which now rest 
lightly om the conscience will hurt in the 
day of judgment, adds: “Things written 
with the juice of a lemon, when they are 
brought to the fire, are plain and legible; § 
so, when wicked men draw near to the 
fires of hell, their secret sins stand out 
Before them, and they cry out on “their 
beds.” Rabbi Lasker, preaching to a 
Hebrew congregation on the Day of 
Aténement, warns them that their sin is 
a fact, whether or not it is felt, and that 
“the difference between sin in the conduct 
and sin on the conscience is the difference 
between a pebble on the shoulder and a 
pebble in the shoe.” Dr. Guthrie says: 
“A selfish man, whose heart is no bigger 
than his coffin,—just room enough for 
himself,”* These, for the most part, are 
examples of pungent and cdmpact illus- 
tration. They give the whole point in- 
sisted on in a single sentence. And this 
is important. Mopients are precious with 
the preacher; he must redeem the time, 
and make it tell forhistheme. A gleam 
of metaphor is enough if skilfully em- 
ployed. Happy is the man who, with a 
wink’s -worth of light, can irradiate a 
whole field of thought. ... 


8. It need hardly be said that illustra- 
tions should be suited to the easy compre- 
hension of the hearers. 


Preachers are far too apt to presume on 
the intelligence of their auditors, not re- 
membering that biblical, theological, and 
literary terms which are as familiar to 
them as their alphabet may be utterly in- 
comprehensible to the ordinary hearer. 
Not that such hearer may not be fairly 
intelligent, only that he moves in a differ- 
ent.realm and employs a different vocabu- 
lary from the speaker. There are kinds 
of knowledge as.well as degrees. The 
farmer who knows the nature of fertilizers 4 
and the distinction between grains may be 
just as intelligent as the preacher who is 
at home in doctrinal definitions. And 
what are illustrations for but to translate 
the preacher’s thought into the dialect of 
his hearers? To interpret from one un- 
knows tongue into another unknown 
tongue is a gratuitous labor; and this is 
what he would be likely to do who should 
try to explain theological doctrines to a 
congregation of farmers by using illus- 
trations drawn from the realm of physics 
or mathematics. We may heartily com- 
mend the wisdom of an eminent Oxford 
professor as bearing on this point. He 
had been invited to preach to an exceed- 
ingly rural congregation in a country re- 
treat where he was spending a few weeks. 
Having selected his text, John 3: 14, “As 
Moses lifted up the serpent,” etc., it oc- 
curred to him to fjnd out how generally 
the words would be understood. He “dis- 
covered, to his surprise, that very few 
whom he questioned knew the meaning 
of the word “serpent,” though all were 
familiar with the word “snake.” There- 
fore he put on a bold face, and preached, 
the following Sunday, from the text, “As 
Moses lifted up the snake in the wilder- 
ness.” If such treatment might seem to 
vulgarize a precious text, this were a 
slight consideration if only it was thereby 
- popularized. For how humiliating it is, 
when one has done his best in the pulpit, 
to discover that he has been misunderstood 
or ‘hot understood by the mass of bis 
hearers; doubly so if, in illuminating his 
subject by some carefully selected meta- 
phor, he finds that he has been only dar- 
kening counsel thereby. We remember a 
college friend who, in a literary perform- 


borrowed, if we remember rightly, from 
Campbell’s Rhetoric: “A cireumlocution, 
like. a..torpedo, numbs everything it 
touches.” He afterwards had the melan- 
choly satisfaction of being told of the de- 
light of a plain hearer over this apt and 
vivid illustration, which hearer, supposing 
that the simile had been borrowed from 
the realm of pyrotechnics, instead of that 
of natural history, discoursed with great 
enthusiasm on its effectiveness, describing 
the lighting of the fuse, the whizzing 
through the air, and the certainly be- 
numbing effect upon any human being 
whom the torpedo should chance to strike. 
If our thought should ever be above our 
heaters’ heads, by all means let not our 
parables be so, 


WORTH REPEATING. 
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PRAYER IN. LONELINESS. 


[By Thomas T. Lynch.] 








Lord, why dost thou thy love conceal, 
And ar so long a silence keep? 

When souls by thee forsaken feel, 
Child-like, they tremble and they weep ; 


Or stand in mute and tearless wo 
Like crosses, which their victims leave, 
And which no more the sufferer show, 
But tell of grief, yet do not grieve. 


O Lord, when darkest grows the hour, 
And loneliest feels the child-like heart, 
Then show thyself in sudden powér 
To be the Father that thou art. 


And when the rigid heart but seems 
A monument of former wo, 

Reveal love’s meaning in extremes, 
And crosses trees of life shall grow. 





LOAFING AS A FINE ART. 


(Editorial, in the Hartford Courant.) 


This is the loafing season for those who 
can afford it. On the principle that half a 
loaf is better than no bread, almost every- 
body manages to squeeze out.a few days 
for the country, even if a longer vacation 
is out of the question. 

It may appear that, if there is any one 
thing it is easy to do, it is doing nothing, 
f—should the bull be permitted. Men 
have various degrees of skill and ability 
with regard to their business, craft, or 
profession; but when it comes to loafing 
and inviting the soul, all seem to be on a 
level, and equally able to grasp and enjoy 
the opportunity. 

As «a matter of fact, this appearance, 
like most others, is specious, and all 
wrong. Loafing is a fine art, and you 
shall meet in a lifetime not more than 
two or three Americans who really know 
how to knock off work and settle into a 
non-assertive state of do-nothingness. 

For reflect, that simply packing your- 
self and your family into two trunks, get- 
ting into a fiery furnace technically known 
as a railway train, going somewhere to the 
shore or mountain; domiciling said self 
and family in some rooms high up under 
the roof, ad then sitting around killing 
mosquitoes and secretly counting the days 
till you can go back to home and happiness 
withouta let-down in your pride,—all this, 
we say, is not loafing or taking a vacation 
in any broad and beautiful sense. It is 
only shamming. But suppose—although 
the supposition is a strain—that you find 
a nice cool place, where you get that 
magic.thing we hear so much about, “a 
change of air,” and the scenery is superb 
and the table splendid, and all other 
essentials to match. Just suppose this. 
Now what, under these Utopian circum- 
stances, does your typical vacationer do? 
Why, he either works from morning to 
night with the feeling that bis time is 
short, and he must make the most of it, 
or he forces himself into a high-strung 
self-conscious state of seeming laziness 
and quiescence, but actual boredom and 
tense torture. When he comes back to 
town, his friends tell him that he is look- 
ing thin (which is perfectly true, he hav- 
ing put in the heaviest two weeks’ work 
of the year), but they add that it is always 
so, one doesn’t feel the good effects of one’s 
vacation till later! And, sure enough, after 
he has had some sleep and decent food, and 
the tonic of a saeetar and comparatively 





ance, proudly flourished the illustration, 


tan 7 


mild occupation, he rn to regain his 
normal condition, and actually cheats 
himself into believing that the fortnight’s 


jaunt did it, And'so another fallacy gets 


currency. : 

The trouble is that people toil hard and 
steadily throughout the twelve months, 
and don’t realize that they are forging the 
chains of a habit, and that habit t 
the stron ry on earth. And when 
habit is thus rudely tu: at, it palls the 
other way, and makes the mortal - 
ble. Business men who amass fortunes 
dream all along of stopping some time, 
when they have got a certain competency ; 
but when they get there, they find that 
stopping means the breaking of a life-long 
habit, practically the upsetting of their 
natures, So they keep on, perforce, It 
is the same thing on a small scale with 
vacation-takers, They forget that true 
rest means a lounge of the mind as well as 
of the body, and, while they make their 
bodies sit in idleness, perhaps their minds 
gallop ahead at daily speed, and refuse to 
be harnessed. 

But what is the proper method in this 
matter, since vacations are fashionable 
and also beneficial, if rightly handled? 
Well, one way is to cultivate good books 
and a love for out-of-door nature. Plenty 
of wholesome thought, of live yet health- 
ful interest, may be found thus in things 
lying quite outside the daily age at 
home. Body and mind may be benefited 
in this wise. He who takes a walk and 
is only cognizant of the fact that he 
is measuring off so many miles aid 
trying to fill himself full of vigor and 
health, is laboring under a delusion, and 
gaining not much. But if he walks feel- 
ing a keen interest in birds and flowers, 
in rocks or grasses, or in scenery at large, 
his bit of pedestrianism is a boon and a 
blessing. 

Another way of getting benefit out of 
the vacation is to cultivate the thought 
that a state of passivity is not necessarily 
laziness, It is scientific truth that the 
process of placid, unconscious assimilation, 
of slow bovine enjoyment in what is about 
and above us, is a most important part of 
our education, and that portion of time is 
precious because it is then that the crea- 
tive, dynamic forces in us store up energy 
and power. The more resting in this 
sense, the greater gain to theidler. Idle- 
ness.is not the word. for such-a condition, 
80 receptive, so deeply natural and neces- 
sary to our well-being. And with this 
should be cultivated a sense of our own 
unimportance in the world, which will run 
on trippingly if we drop out of it, and a 
sense, beck of that, of the smallness of 
most of the human pothering, in the light 
of the larger issues of eternity. Perhaps 
it isasking too much to get into this serene 
and illimitable state of mind in a couple 
of weeks; if so, then take more time, and 
remember that the proper conception of 
business makes it a means to an end, and 


to the poenns and practical American. 

Loafing, we repeat, is a fine art. The 
word “ loafer” has been unjustly debased, 
and should be reinstated as a vocable ex- 
pressing a desirable and salutary (if occa- 
sional) manner of life. 
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The Sunday-School : Its Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries, 
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Hints on Child-Training. 
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